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Preface 


The teaching of history in the proper perspective is of deep significance in the 
building of a nation. In particular, this teaching of history is of considerable 
relevance to develop in school children a love for the country and a proper 
appreciation of all that a concept like national integration implies. 


This handbook for teachers is an attempt to furnish some material useful to 
teachers of history in our schools from the standpoint mentioned. 


This handbook is the result of the work of Sarvashri T.S. Mehta, D.N. Gaind, 
Arjun Dev and A.C. Sharma of the Department of Social Sciences and Humani- 
ties. After preparing original papers, they conducted several workshops and 
modified the material contained in the papers. Several. persons assisted in the ° 
review of the material presented to the working groups in the appropriate 
workshops. We are most grateful to the writers and all those who contributed — 
in improving the material in the workshops, etc. In particular, I will be failing 
in my duty if | do not express my most grateful thanks to Dr. Romila Thapar 
of the University of Delhi for her critical comments and advice during the 
different stages at which the manuscripts were being finally processed. 


The content of this volume is always capable of considerable improvement 
on the basis of suggestions and comments from the teachers who use it and from 
others. Therefore, comments and suggestions are invited from all those who 
handle this volume. All such comments will be gratefully acknowledged and 
every attempt will be made to incorporate as many of the suggestions as possible 
in future editions. 


New Delhi S.V.C. AlyA 
28 July 1970 Director, NCERT 


Introduction 


History is taught at the high school level in one form or the other in all the states 
of India. It is taught either as a part of the Social Studies curriculum, or inde- 
pendently as an optional subject. Unfortunately, due to the weaknesses in the way 
it is handled in the classroom, it has not been able to achieve the objectives which 
good teaching of history should be able to do. On the contrary, certain misun- 
derstandings with regard to our past are created amongst the students, which ulti- 
mately lead to the development of certain attitudes which are very prejudicial, 
This also results in the apathy towards the subject and its consequent neglect by 
everybody. Improvement in the quality of teaching history is, therefore, a 
crying necessity. 

For history to achieve its fullest potential as a subject at any levelin the edu- 
cational system, it must be regarded a tool and nota master. To help the teacher 
to use this tool with skill is the problem which needs to be tackled in more ways 
thanone. This entails acquainting the teachers with the new trends, methods and 
techniques of teaching history and also developing in them competencies to 
initiate their students at the high school stage in the work of a historian though 
only in an elementary fashion. 

One of the ways of reorienting teachers could be through inservice training 
programmes. But unfortunately the task of providing inservice training to the 
large numbers of teachers is a colossal one. It is well nigh impossible to provide 
refreshewtourses for all teachers. The second best alternative is, therefore, to 
feed them with literature which would help them to develop new understandings 
and competencies in teaching history. This literature should also be aimed at 
developing in the teachers a clear understanding of the new role of history asa 
cementing force to counteract the fissiparous tendencies which are raising their 
heads in contemporary India. Today, the promotion of national integration is 
of paramount importance in India. We can prosper only through unity and hard 
work. There are certain values in Indian culture which can go a long way 
towards fostering national cohesion. History has to play a vital role in this 
matter. History, if taught properly, can provide the right perspective for a 
better appreciation of the ideas, principles, values, judgments and all the other- 
facts of our fascinating past. Keeping all these objectives in view this Hand 
book for the Teachers of History is developed with the following definite 


purposes : 
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1. To clarify the objectives which the teaching of history should achieve 

at the higher secondary level. 

2. To explain how the various objectives and the skills involved in the 

teaching of history can be realised through objective-based teaching. 

3. To provide practical suggestions to teachers regarding the selection of 

content, its organisation and development. 

4. To provide practical suggestions for suitable activities and the use ofa 

variety of instructional materials. ‘ 

5. To give suggestions for developing suitable evaluation procedures. 

The Handbook attempts to help the teachers in the classroom work. It is 
not a book on methodology in the traditional sense of the term. The approach 
is a little different. The important objectives for teaching history at the secon- 
dary stage are the focal points round which the whole fabric of methods and 
techniques is woven. Each chapter deals with one important objective. In the 
beginning of the chapter an attempt is made to clarify the meaning of the objec- 
tive, its specifications and the general principles that should guide the teacher in 
developing that objective. Examples of two teaching units are then given in 
each chapter to illustrate in practice the general principles laid down earlier. 
These teaching units give guidance to the teacher in the formulation of objec- 
tives, selection of content and its organisation, selection of activities and suitable 
evaluation procedures. It is intended that the teacher would use these examples 
in the classroom while teaching the topics and also frame his own teaching units 
on other topics. 

It is hoped that this Handbook will prove an asset to the teacher-educators 
in the training colleges in giving guidance to pupil-teachers in making the teaching 
of history more lively and worthwhile. To the practising teacher it should provide 
guidelines for a refreshing change from his usual methods of teaching history.We 
are happy to place this Handbook in the hands of teacher-educators and practising 
teachers. Their reactions will be most welcome. 

The Handbook is a joint effort of the Department team working on this pro- 
ject and outside experts. The Department is grateful to these specialists for the 
valuable help they have given in bringing out this Handbook. 


T. S. MEHTA 
Incharge Head 
New Delhi - Department of Social Sciences and 
25 July 1970 Humanities 
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NATURE OF HISTORY 


History can be regarded as one of the most ancient branches of knowiedge. The 
word ‘history’ derives its origin from a Greek word; it meant ‘enquiry’ or ‘learning 
by enquiry’. It was assumed that one could and should learn from the exper- 
iences of the preceding generations by studying their successes and failures. But 
in course of time it became confined to the narratives of the achievement of kings 
and accounts of battles. The early writers of history believed that it was deter- 
mined by divine dictates and thought that history could only be understood by 
referring to forces outside the material world like God, supernatural forces, etc. 
But this old view of some Divine Purpose in history gave way to other concep- 
tions. 

By the 18th century, philosophers began to view history as primarily the 
study of man in society and based their political doctrines on their views of history. 
History became the study of society as a whole in all its aspects. Changes and 
growth of societies became the subjects of study by historians. in the 19th 
century attempts were made to evolve a comprehensive and systematic scheme 
which would explain the entire historical development of mankind and would 
help in weaving historical events in a logical system of cause and effect. Society 
as a whole and the forces and factors leading to its development became the 
content of history. 


Some Recent Theories of History © 


In the later part of the 19th and early years of the 20th century, when science 
became all-important, history began to be considered as the true science of society, 
and as such the science of sciences. Not only historians but also political scien- 
tists and philosophers began to study this ‘‘Science of Sciences’. According to 
one view, we designate as historians ‘‘those scholars who seek to organize the 
facts a historian collects according to the principle of causality.” 

But the controversy about the nature of history has not ceased. Some have 
ealled for the exclusion of the words ‘cause’ and ‘causality’ from history. Some 
others deny the very possibility of a science of history. 

Today hardly anyone seriously holds the view that historical developments 
are affected by the intervention of supernatural forces. It is generally assumed 
that history can be understood by following the same methods of enquiry as are 
parctised by physical and social scientists. 

Some historians, however, deny the very possibility of a science of history. 
For example, Harold Temperley declared that ‘The idea that history is a science 
has perished’. Their specific objection is to the use of words ‘cause’ or ‘causality’ 
and they assert that history should be written without generalization, without an 
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attempt to develop cause and effect relationships. If history appears as a 
‘complicated aggregation of events’, itshould remain so. This view places history 
on the level of antiquities where facts are collected and preserved and no attempt 
is made to relate them into a logical pattern. They also deny that historical 
causes, if at all ascertainable, can be graded according to their degree of 
influence. 

A variant of this approach is derived from philosophers who assert that the 
historian’s task is to produce not truth but usefulness. Apart from the theoretical 
objections as to what constitutes usefulness, and whether it can be divorced from 
truth, such an attitude has, in fact, led to great distortions of history when it has 
been turned into an instrument to promote the interests of a group, sect, region 
or narrow nationalism. Criticism of the pragmatist view does not, however, 
imply a denial of the usefulness of History. Histories written on the basis of 
these theories may provide a lot of unrelated information about the past or fit 
those facts in a preconceived pattern but they do not deepen man’s understanding 
of past societies and the processes of social change. 


HISTORY AS A SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


The term History today is used for that field of study which treats ‘History 
as actuality’ or history as a science. The method of scientific history is ‘based on 
actual facts and their coordination in accordance with their co-existence in space, 
their succession in time and the principle of ‘causality’. It may be defined as an 
endeavour to reconstruct past events with the help of their remnants and records. 
In reconstructing the past a historian sets before himself two aims; the task of 
ascertaining the facts one by one and an attempt to uncover a connection of 
cause and effect between preceding and subsequent facts. Disconnected facts - 
have no interest in themselves. They begin to acquire significance only when they 
are grouped in a system of cause and effects. 


‘Fact’? in History 

The ascertainment of facts that he collects is the first essential requirement of 
the historian. The verification of facts, however, presents a serious problem. 
Remains of the past that come down to us in the form of archaeological and other 
physical evidence are in a changed and damaged form. But with the help of 
modern techniques we can now detect defects and forgeries. The difficulty is grea- 
ter when the historian tries to reconstruct the past with the aid of written records, 
documents, reports, chronicles, etc. Their contents may be unreliable, and they 
may even be later forgeries. It is not easy to establish the authenticity of a docu- 
ment. The historian has’to corroborate the information given by one written 
text with other written texts and with other evidences. He has to prove the 
authenticity of his source by other sources. This may not be always possible todo. 
The sources for a period may be too meagre to allow satisfactory corroboration. 
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However, this only means that the task of historical research is a difficult one. 
Lack of knowledge of a matter at a given time does not mean that all enquiry 
should be stopped. Like scientists, lack of squrces or reliabie information only 
means that the historian will know and admit his limitations. He will construct 
his picture only on the basis of what he knows to be true. He will not create infor- 
mation but try to uncover whatever he can. It means that historians must be 
cautious in their use of sources and must be aware of the pitfalls that an uncriti- 
cal reliance on insufficient sources can lead to. But this applies as much to other 
scientists as to historians. 


Objectivity and Preconceptions in History 

When the question of reliability of facts is settled, the historian classifies them 
according to their importance. While investigating one group of events, he, 
inevitably has to choose his facts and has to arrange them in order of their im- 
portance and significance. The choice open to the historian is apparently 
subjective. Facts having fundamental importance for one historian may be 
ignored by another. This selection of facts depends on the personal preferences 
of the historian. Hence some people assert that history cannot be objective. 
However, this selection from a vast data is an essentia! stage in every scientific 
investigation. The correctness of one’s classification has to be verified as one 
proceeds further with one’s investigation. The use of imagination, which is indis- 
pensabie for a historian to fill the gaps, in no way mars the scientific nature of 
his work (the physical scientists too need it). However, being imaginative 
does not mean that the historian invents facts. The imagination of the historian 
is strictly limited by the information furnished by his sources. He cannot invent 
events. : 

A major difference between the nature of history and other social sciences and 
of physical sciences arises due to the purposiveness which in historical events links 
effects to causes. And while dealing with cause and effect the historian inevit- 
ably draws on his own personal experiences for interpreting the actions and ideas 
of the men who were responsible for the events under investigation. Due to 
differences in the attitude and experiences of individual historians, each one may 
view differently the events which he is trying to grasp. This is more true of peo- 
ple living in different socio-economic settings. 

Goethe remarked that history must be rewritten from time to time not only 
because new facts have been discovered but above all because every generation 
comes forward with new interests and new ways of looking at things and conse- 
quently observes the past from different angles than theretofore. These different 
angles of historians living in the same or different periods or social milieu may be 
described as preconceptions and biases. These preconceptions are inevitable. 

Preconceptions by themselves may not, however, always be harmful. The 
question to be resolved is whether preconceptions can be reconciled with scientific 
knowledge. The fear of being accused of prejudice has haunted many historians 
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and has prevented them from freely expressing their opinion or offering interpre- 
tation. So, sometimes they stop at accumulation of facts. Some of them set 
forth all possible interpretations that a group of facts is capable of, without any 
attempt to evaluate the various interpretations. To them, all interpretations are 
equally valid (or invalid). There is another category of historians who present 
their biases as sacred indisputable truths. However, it is naive to protest that 
one is not biased. Biases, if properly handled, actually are an aid to study and 
research. The word should be understood in the sense of a hypothesis or 
assumption (as in physical sciences), the starting point of study, as an aid to 
understanding. It has been said about Pasteur that some of his greatest discover- 
ies originated from erroneous assumptions. Assumption or hypothesis (or the 
bias) is the first stage of any scientific investigation. It, at the start, serves as a 
tentative framework, into which facts may or may not be fitted. Further information 
is collected and the hypothesis is tested in its light. If the hypothesis cannot 
stand in the light of new facts, a new hypothesis may be constructed to better 
conform to the facts and so on. Through the process of continuous revision 
of the hypothesis in the light of more and more facts, one may arrive at a more 
correct hypothesis which will become the probable interpretation. Without 
initial assumption the facts would have remained a meaningless jumble. In 
history, as well as in any other scientific research, preconceptions or hypotheses 
fulfil an essential task. 

However, preconceptions will be dangerous if the historian is not very cauti- 
ous and treats them as something sacrosanct. He should be ready to modify,change 
or scrap them whenever it becomes necessary. He should honestly present all 
‘the versions of a controversial fact which are known to him, and give all the 
arguments which lead him not only to accept one version but to reject the others. 
It is possible for a historian to overlook the facts which do not agree with his 
interpretation. But no interpretations are ever considered absolutely final. They 
are not so even in the natural sciences. Constant research to uncover more facts 
and offer new interpretations on the basis of other hypothesis and critical 
investigation of the work of others will result in the formulation of more correct 
interpretations. Thus, though one may not get an absolutely final picture, one 
should constantly strive for a greater measure of objectivity through study 
and restudy. 


Causality and Priority in Causal Relationships 


The means of formulating and examining hypothespts and developing gene- 
ralizations is to inter-relate the facts of historical phenomena into meaningful 
patterns of cause and effect relationships. This does not mean that various 
- causes of historical phenomenon are merely enumerated. The historian has to 
study the relationships in various cases also. Historical developments result from 
many causes. But they are not of equal importance. The historian is required 
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to establish some sort of a ‘hierarchy of causes’ and then try to locate the cause 
of all causes. - 


Fa 


Accidents in History = 


An important question related to causality in history is the role of accidents 
in history. The view that history is, by and large, a chapter of accidents, a 
series of events determined by chance coincidences, is too superficial to be 
considered here. The role and significance of accidents in historical phenomena 
and their relation with the idea of causality need some consideration. Many ex- 
planations have been offered to explain the facts of ‘accident’ in the general 
pattern of a scientific view of history. Montesquieu, the 18th century French 
thinker, writing on the intervention of accidents in history, said: “If a particular 
cause, like the accidental result of a battle, has ruined a state, there was a 
general cause which made the downfall of this state ensue from a single battle’’. 
Marx believed that a chance could only ‘retard’ or ‘accelerate’ a particular 
development, it could not basically change the direction of development. 
These explanations help us in understanding that exaggerated importance should 
not be attached to accidents in history. The historian’s task consists of drawing 
from the known experience of the past, that part which can be rationally explain- 
ed and interpreted and from which conclusions can be drawn. No generaliza- 
tions can be drawn from ‘accidents’ and one cannot learn anything 
much from them. A historian should concern himself mainly with those 
sequences of cause and effect which are historically significant, and can be 
arranged in a pattern of rational explanation and interpretation, and not just 
‘accidents’. 


Role of Individuals 

What has been said of the role of accident is, generally speaking, true of the 
role of individuals also. Here we are concerned particularly with the role of 
ereat men and how far they have affected the course of history. An individual, 
however great, who lives and acts in a particular society can be understood only 
when viewed in the context of the society. He cannot, through some magical 
device, create something out of nothing. He should be understood and explained 
in terms of the general social milieu, in the context of social, economic and 
political forces. Marx in his ‘Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’ showed 
how in certain situations ‘a gross mediocrity’ could ‘strut about in a hero’s 
earb. This does not mean a denial of the role of great men. The great man is 
historically important because he is an outstanding individual. What is neces- 
sary. however, is to treat him as belonging to history — not as something outside 
it. Lenin, if born in the 18th century, would have probably been a miserable 
failure had he tried to organize a socialist revolution and a Gandhi might have 
failed to achieve independence in the 19th century. Great men do not succeed 
and impose themselves by virtue of their greatness. Hegel’s statement is true 
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when he says that “‘the great man of the age is the one who can put into words 
the will of his age, tell his age what its will is, and accomplish it; what he does 
is the heart and essence of the age; he actualises his age’. Thus great men and 
their role should be understood in relation to the social and economic forces, 
how they are product and agents of those forces and how far they are the crea- 
tors of those forces. The study of the role of great man cannot be a biographi- 
cal study of that man. It has to be more a study of the society in which he lives, 
its trends and tendencies, its potentialities of development, and only in the last, 
a study of the specific role which the great man played in bringing about deve- 
lopments that he is credited with. A biographical study of Hitler does not take 
us far in understanding the rise of Nazism in Germany. It is actually an analysis 
of German society in the post-First World War period that explains not only the 
rise of Nazism but also of Hitler himself. 


Value-judgements in History 


Interpretations invariably involve value-judgements. A historian need not 
only describe events associated with the times of Chingiz Khan or Hitler, but should 
also say how far these affected their times adversely or otherwise. In this con- 
nection, E.H. Carr has rightly pointed out that what is important is passing of 
moral judgements not on individuals, but on events, institutions or policies of 
the past. Healso points out the dangers in singling out individuals for moral 
condemnation which, he says, ‘sometimes unconsciously provide an alibi for 
whole groups and societies’. Study of history is inseparable from value judge- 
ments. The precise nature of these value-judgements, to be scientific, depends 
not on one’s personal moral predilections but on certain objective criteria. 


History as Progress 

These criteria, to be scientific, cannot be deduced from outside history. 
These have to be rooted in the entire content of human history, i. e., in social 
evolution through the ages. This means that the consideration of social evolution 
would be the historian’s basic criterion. Therefore, the words that the historian 
would use regarding particular institutions and events will be ‘progressive’ and 
‘reactionary’ and not abstract terms like ‘good’ or ‘bad’. The use of abstract 
terms in evaluating the past would mean a standard of judgement which lies 
outside history. Thus the only valid objective standard for value-judgements 
in history is ‘progress’. 

What is ‘progress’ and what is its content ? Gordon Childe suggested that 
progress may be interpreted as ‘evolution’ is in biology and geology. This means 
that historical development of societies should be viewed as progressive. Social 
acquisition is the instrument of progress. By social acquisition man inherits the 
accumulated knowledge of all the previous generations. 

Moreover, progress cannot be looked as something finite. Progress is 
unending. Never'can a stop be put to man’s desire to improve the conditions he 
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inherits. Hence any view which looks at any historical period as a period where 
finality of progress has been reached is unhistorical because it implies an end of 
history. ; 

Acceptance of the idea of progress in history should not, however, be taken 
to mean that this progress is in an unbroken chain, without reverses, deviations 
and breaks. 

Progress consists in man’s increased mastery over environment and in the ; 
accumulation both of material resources and scientific knowledge. It also implies 
man’s increased control over social environment and progressive development of 
human potentialities. In this sense, historical development and progress go side by 
side. To have this view of historical development, it is necessary to view broad 
periods of history, compare them-and study their trends. A short period will not 
sive a correct idea. A sliding back might appear to be permanent. While - 
evaluating historical phenomena one should see whether it furthers or hampers 
historical progress in the given context. This can serve as the only objective 
criterion in forming value-judgements. 

History has become one of the most important of social sciences, It has thus 
travelled a long way, from a story of rulers and their achievements to a scientific 
study of societies in their evolution. This new perspective of history is aimed at 
deepening man’s knowledge of the processes of social change. By learning about 
our social, economic, political and cultural development in the past, we learn 
more correctly about our present. This knowledge of the present helps us in 
having a great control over our culture. It deepens our understanding of the 
potentialities and limitations of the present. History, in this sense, has become a 
future-oriented study related to contemporary problems. 


INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


After these general observations on the nature of history, we can now turn, 
to our own historical writings and their main characteristics. 


It is generally held that the ancient Indians were lacking in historical sense yet 
some kind of recording of data and events did take place. Many chronologies of 
rulers were produced, for instance, the Vamshavalis and the Puranas, though these 
are often unreliable. There is some evidence also of attempts to describe and 
connect events on the basis of causal relationships also. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
is an example of such attempts. However, the causal relationships contained in 
ancient historical writings are of an extremely limited nature. These explanations 
are based mostly on ideas of morality or belief in the supernatural. For example, 
ifaruler is good and pious, he would be victorious in war. God will punish 
rulers who are not good and pious. He would be defeated in wars and his king- 


dom would perish. Rarely was an attempt made to relate historical events in a 
rational scheme 
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The explanation of this lies perhaps in the concepts that dominated the reli- 
gious and philosophical thinking of the people in ancient India. The existing social 
system’ was sanctified by religion and was, hence, consider¢d permanent. The 
theory of Karma which was an important belief in ancient India meant that the 
consequences of one’s actions are determined by the goodness or badness of those 
actions. 

Consequently, there is a dearth of historical writings in ancient India. Raja- 
tarangini described as a proper historical work is a notable exception. Its author 
Kalhana seems to have possessed a conception of the proper data or sources of 
history. He seems to have taken pains to check his facts by consulting ordinances 
of former kings relating to religious foundations and grants, inscriptions as well 
as written records.. He alone, as he claims, was conscious of the requisites of a 
true historian to keep a detached mind. He had some conception of the two-fold 
objects of history writing also: to make vivid before one’s eyes pictures of a 
bygone age and of its usefulness. Referring to his own work he says that ‘this saga 
which is properly made up should be useful for kings as stimulant or a sedative, 
like physic, according to time and place’. 

When we move on to the second period of Indian history—the medieval 
period—or to be more specific, the petiod of the Turks ‘and the Mughals the situa- 
tion considerably improves. Here it may be necessary to mention the highly deve- 
loped traditions of historical writing that the Turks and the Mughals inherited from 
the Arabs, who in turn were influenced by Greek historiography. Persia also had 
a fairly developed historical tradition and this tradition also became a part of the 
historical tradition of the Turks from the tenth century onwards. The main trend in 
Turkish-Mughal historiography remains that of the court chronicles. Every ruler 
in this period had a chronicler who recorded the events of his reign and the reigns 
of his predecessors. These chroniclers often wrote pure eulogies of the kings under 
whom they served, though all of them make protestations that what they are 
writing is true history. ‘“‘If readers peruse this compilation as a mere history, 
they will find recorded in it the actions of great kings and conquerors; if they 
search in it the rules of administration and the means of enforcing of obedience, 
even in that respect it will not be found deficient; if they look into it for warnings 
and admonitions to kings and governors, that also they will find no where else in 
such perfection.”” To conclude, these writers suggest, whatever they have written 
is right and true, and worthy of confidence. On the whole the Turkish-Mughal 
historiography is a great advance on the previous one—both in the presentation 
of a connected record of the entire period and the factual reliability of the 
record. With a careful reading of these works the attempts of the chroniclers at 
misrepresentation become obvious and one is able to draw a correct picture. 

Causal relationships in medieval historiography are analysed ina more rational 
manner and dependence on abstract factors is much less. Generally speaking, the 
material of medieval historiography is the court and the events connected with it. 
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to the neglect of treatment of society, culture, and economy. There is, however, an 
outstanding exception, Abul Fazl. 

Modern history writing in India is said to’ begin with the British conquest 
and the formation of the Asiatic Societies. The main purpose was to understand 
the habits and customs of the people, the knowledge of which was necessary for 
the purpose of administration. This led to the search of and translating of ancient 
texts and to the development of ethnology. In this period were produced the works 
of Robert Orme, Elphinstone, Scott-Waring, Cunningham, Tod, etc. But after 
1857, when the British Government took direct charge of Indian administration, 
the details of imperial policy were worked out for various aspects of political and 
cultural life. Sir H. M. Elliot, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India took 
up the work of applying it to historical studies. Thus the famous series of the ‘His- 
tory of India as Told by its Historians’ was brought out. In this series, as also in 
subsequent works by English historians, history was deliberately distorted. References 
to social life were almost completely omitted. Passages referring to tyranny of the 
kings and conflicts were given prominence. Conflicts, wars, tyranny, bloodshed— 
this was the picture presented of India before the British conquest. This was done 
to eulogize the British rule and contrast it with the tyranny of the previous periods. 
Naiurally the historians who later on worked on the basis of such sources drew 
conclusions which presented a distorted picture’ of Indian history. 

The second period of modern Indian historiography was the period of the early 
stages of the rise of Indian nationalism. It was frequently connected with Hindu 
revivalism. As D. P. Mukerji points out ‘ when people want to acquire self-respect 
they may adopt various means, one of which is trip to ancient times where food 
for self-respect is abundant’. This resulted in a glorification of the past to fulfil 
a psychological need, i. e. ‘the compensation of our sense of political and econo- 
mic denial’. This history was preoccupied with political history to the detriment 
of the social and economic. Communal prejudices also vitiated historical works” 
and resulted in misinterpretations. Besides communal prejudices, the scope of 
these works was limited to narrating events without much analysis. There also 
arose in this period scientific historians who played a significant role 
in establishing the traditions of a scientific and secular approach to history. 

Trends of scientific historical writing have considerably developed since in- 
dependence. The scope of historical writings has broadened and historical writing 
in India is becoming a scientific discipline. 


OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING HISTORY 


Since independence, as part of the heritage of our national movement,we have 
adopted secularism, democracy, socialism, and peace as guiding principles 
for pur national development. These principles have certain implications for the 
teaching of history. However, the textbooks and the teaching of history today 
are hardly in conformity to the implications of our accepted national principles. 
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The processes of secular modern development. towards socialism which necessi- 
tates a forward-looking scientific outlook conflict with our uncritical glorification 
of the past. Exaggerated emphasis on political history, wars and battles, and uncri- 
tical and exaggerated importance attached to personalities results in our neglecting 
the study and understanding of the dynamics of social development for which a 
broader perspective of history in all its aspects is necessary. Communal biases 
have resulted in a neglect of the study of the phenomena of development and 
synthesis. This means that we are ill-equipped to appreciate our true national 
heritage. Communal chauvinism, however, is not the only chauvinism 
that is reflected in the way history is taught: Regional and sectarian chauvinisms 
also have influenced the teaching of history, resulting in distorting the 
picture of national history and narrowing of perspective. References to 
the bravery of the soldiers of one’s own region and glorification of local 
chieftains in defence of their local ‘independence’ and ‘freedom’ prevent us from 
appreciating general trends of development. Our treatment of India’s cultural 
influence over other countries also suffers from similar distortions. Our presen- 
tation of our own influence on others ignores the processes of synthesis in those 
areas where Indian culture had some impact. 

An awareness of the objectives that we seek to realize through the teaching of 
history is necessary. These objectives should be understood in the context of the 
needs of a developing, secular and socialist democracy. Another important necessity 
to be kept in view is the question of emotional and national integration without 
which our concept of secular and socialist society cannot be realized. 

In the first instance, the teaching of history in schools should lead to the reali- 
zation that history is the study of the process of social change and development; 
that the world of man is not stationary but subject to constant and continuous 
movement, change and development. This involves also the development of the 
time sense. ~ 

The question of what constitutes the determining of factor in social change may 
not be definitively decided, but the fact of the integral character of social change 
is necessary to recognise. Through the teaching of history, the idea that histori- 
cal change is all-comprehensive should be brought out. Change in one aspect of 
social life is always accompanied by changes in other aspects. - The understanding 
of the integral character of social life and the comprehensive nature of historical 
change and development is necessary for the awareness of the dynamics of social 
development. 

History teaching should help in deepening the pupil’s knowledge of the cha- 
racter of thesociety he lives:in. The failures of the past become a warning to him in 
tackling the contemporary problems and successes, a matter of pride and encour- 
agement. History should also promote a deepening of the awareness of social 
and political weaknesses so that the necessary conclusions in eliminating those 
weaknesses may be drawn. 
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The study of Indian history should arouse in him the feeling of love for his 
motherland by promoting his understanding of the true national heritage, of how 
this heritage came about, and of how we have assimilated various races, religions 
and cultures. It should give due emphasis to the processes of growth and synthe- 
sis of our culture as also unity and diversity of this culture. 

The pupil through the teaching of history should also be made familiar with 
human heritage. Our national heritage cannot be isolated from general human 
heritage—it is a part of this heritage. To talk of conflict between the two is a 
chauvinistic distortion of human history. A chauvinistic nationalism, besides 
being based on an unscientific and distorted view of history, works against the 
interests of the nation because it promotes conflicts which obstruct social pro- 
gress. The patriotism of our youth should be inspired by love for mankind and 
an international outlook. 

Certain trends in Indian historical writing that we talked about above are to 
be rejected not merely because they conflict with the objectives we have outlined. 
They are to be rejected more precisely for the reason that they are not objective and 
scientific and are, in fact, unhistorical. Similarly, the objectives of history 
teaching in school that have been mentioned should not be taken as impositions 
and violations of history as a scientific discipine. While considering the nature 
of history, we concluded that the establishment of causal relationships in history 
involves a certain measure of standard of value-judgements which determines 
our approach of interpretation of historical phenomena and that the standard of 
yalue-judgement cannot be found in any factor outside of history. This standard 
would emerge if we accept the process of historical development as progressive 
and view history as progress. History thus implies a constructive outlook towards 
the past. The objectives of history teaching that flow from our national objec- 
tives of secularism, democracy and Socialism are also logically related to our 
present stage of historical development and ensure constructive outlook towards 
the past anda progressive one for future. There being no conflict between the 
objectives of history teaching and history as a scientific discipline,-the above 
suggestions provide a proper rational perspective to make the teaching of history 
more objective. This makes, individually, the teaching-learning act in the history 
classroom more meaningful and purposive for all concerned. 
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{I 
DEVELOPING CRITICAL THINKING 


In this age of science and technological advancement change and progress are 
taking place at a bewildering pace. Even before one is fully aware of one change, 
further changes await him. So, man is frequently called upon to adjust himself 
to the constantly changing pattern of life and to the new demands of life. Without 
the ability to react intelligently to the changed circumstances, man’s life would 
become difficult. 


History Teaching and Critical Thinking 


In a nascent democracy like ours, it is all the more necessary that our new gene- 
ration acquires the competence to think critically on all social problems which con- 
front us. India is at crossroads today and needs intelligent citizens who could 
lead the country on the right path. Persons who are well steeped in the cultural 
heritage of the country and are also alive to the need of change, people with strong 
moorings but prepared to let the fresh air come into their homes, can only deliver 
the goods and chalk out right path for the country. All this needs the compe- 
tence to weigh and judge and make decisions, in short “‘think critically”. Critical 
mindedness is vital to the functioning of democracy. It means collecting 
all relevant evidence, weighing evidence, formulating tentative conclusions, veri- 
fying them through extending courteous considerations to conflicting points of 
view.: It also means accepting change if necessary and rejecting it if injurious to the 
health of the country. Teaching of history must develop this sound and rational 
approach to weigh properly the ‘‘forces of change” and “‘the forces of tradition” 
and carve out'a safe path on the basis of an intelligent synthesis. History pro- 
vides a rich mine of information and data for giving this training to our young- 
sters. It should enable them to search for truth after sifting the evidence and to 
value freedom of thought. 

History has been defined as the “‘Science of manin time”. It is a science in 
so far as it seeks the truth. Equally important is the factor that history is a record. 
It is a record of the rise and fall of nations, of human achievements and failures 
in the political, social, economic and cultural fields. The recording has been 
done by different types of people and for various reasons, Hence the very nature 
of historical materials and their presentation requires a critical analysis for proper 
understanding of the meaning of history. 

Since history is a record, the view of the recorder colours the presentation of 
the historian. So, there is need for emphasising objective handling of facts. The 
various sources of history need careful analysis. Written records form an impor- 
tant source of history. It is likely that they could have been writtenfrom a 
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particular view point and so they need a critical examination. Facts have to be 
arrived at after careful sifting of evidence. 

In view of this, the teacher and the students have plenty of opportunities for 
studying history critically. History presents the vast panorama of man’s progress 
through the ages and while getting glimpses into this, we want our students to 
pause and think about certain significant events. This no doubt will help them to 
wonder why a particular event took place and in the way it did. Political allian- 
ces, military pacts, successes and failures of battles, the impact of social move- 
ments, the consequences of economic pressures, the leadership and contribution 
of some eminent men in different walks of life, are some of the complex 
phases of history that bave to be analysed critically, instead of being passively 
learnt. We want them to keep their minds open, read profusely and then visualise 
the complexity of the situation. This demands fuller knowledge about the people 
their beliefs and practices, their religious and social life, their customs and 
traditions, their problems and achievements. 

The students must realize that the historian reconstructs the past, analyses it 
from various angles, sees the meaning and peers into the future. In other words, 
the historian is answering a series of questions such as: What happened? Why did it 
happen ? Why did it happen at a particular time and in a particular way ? What 
is the significance of that event ? While appreciating these mental activities, the 
students must in their own turn attempt to approach critically some of the topics 
in the syllabus. 

When the student is faced with a challenging problem, it calls for the following: 

(a) Reading and talking to people; 

' (b) Collecting information from as many sources as possible; 

(c) Scrutinizing and varifying the information; rejecting the unacceptable 
and including the relevant, referring to original sources when doubts 
arise and lastly drawing necessary inferences. Even two versions of 
the same event could be presented. The students should realise that 
there is no finality about these as there would be a reappraisal in the 
light of research and its findings. So, the student will learn the need for 
keeping an open mind and be above prejudice and bigotry. 

We have already seen that history involves interpretation of facts and events, 
problems and controversies. So, one aspect of critical thinking in the teaching of 
history is to develop the ability to see different kinds of relationships as they help 
in fuller understanding and better comprehension. The students must learn to 
read between the lines and differentiate between fact and opinion. They must look 
for similarities and differences and must be able to detect the cause and effect 
relationships. Alli this constitutes critica) thinking. 


Some Classroom Techniques Suitable for Developing Critical Thinking 
Methods of teaching history should be geared to achieve the value we have 
set down. The student should feel the thrill of rediscovery and the joy of recons- 
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tructing history after treading the hard way of So information and accept- 
ing the challenging problems. 

The present day classroom practices are Se Anreacad by,. the needs of the 
examination that dominate the educational system. The teacher dictates notes on 
various topics regarded as important from the point of view of the examination 
and this encourages the students to memorise facts without reading the textbook 
and understanding the salient features. Sometimes the history textbook is used like 
a prose book and loud reading by the pupils is encouraged. Such procedures are 
not conducive to the development of critical thinking and interest in the subject. 


I. Class Discussion 


Two concrete examples are given below to show how a good teacher of history 
can bring about a new atmosphere in the classroom even while following some of 
the traditional procedures of teaching. 

(a) Shivaji was no doubt a controversial figure of his age. Extracts from 
contemporary Maratha, Muslim and English observers could be pre- 
sented to the class. The students can understand why he was described 
as the Leader of Hindu revival, a Kafir, and the mountain rat by the 
Hindu, Muslim and English chroniclers respectively. 

The contradictory assessments of Shivaji should reveal to them the strong 
emotional factors involved. These need careful study. To the court historians like 
Kafi Khan, the revival of Hindu religious ideals and the inspiration of the saint 
in the career of Shivaji was intolerable. To the English, the danger caused to 
their lucrative and brisk trade in luxury goods by the daring exploits of Shivaji 
was a blow. So, Shivaji’s activities and their immediate impact on the three 
groups of people (the Hindus, the Muslims and the British) bring out three aspects 
of the personality of Shivaji. Not only should the students read the relevant 
materials but read between the lines. They can attemptan objective account of 
Shivaji’s role. Then they will realize that a new personality emerges. This is because 
of the objective study and all that has happened in India since his times. In free 
India, Shivaji stands out as a fighter for freedom, as lovable person with admirable 
qualities. The students can compare him with similar personalities of other countries. 

(b) Another example is provided by Akbarand Rana Pratap. The points that 
create disjunction in the minds of the children are that on the one hand 
Akbar is considered as a national monarch, while on the other Rana 
Pratap is regarded as a national hero though both of them fought each 
other. 

A study of the first question brings out the notable factors regarding Akbar,his 
conquests, his alliances with the Rajputs, his secular outlook and religious policy, 
his wide interest, benevolent rule, etc. The second question focusses the attention 
on the attitude of Rana Pratap as the fighter for freedom, his unlimited privations 
and sacrifices. 
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Confronting the two personalities and the clash of purposes and characters will 
offer opportunities for discussion. It will demand a fresh study of the conditions 
prevailing in north India at that time. The emergence of the Mughals in the new 
role of the rulers of the people and the identification of Akbar with the culture 
of the country needs special study. The role of Rana Pratap is unique as one 
who resisted the foreign rule according to Rajput ideals and traditions. 

Opportunities like these should be utilized in the classroom in developing 
the ability for critical thinking rather than forcing opinions on them which may 
be biased. They should lead to acritical study of the time in which various 
historical personalities acted in the ways they did. 

This method of constant questioning, gathering information, verifying 
information, and coming to conclusions results in an understanding of history 
in the correct perspective. 


Il. Use of Sources 

The source method is another valuable technique that would provide many ° 
opportunities for developing critical thinking. The teacher may read a few 
extracts from a source book and encourage the students io find out the implica- 
tions of the same. For instance, the stone inscription of Asoka or the copper 
plate inscriptions of Rajendra Chola could form the centre of study and scrutiny 
and that will kindle interest in the students and: provoke thought. For a parti- 
cular topic the teacher may present materials from different sources and ask the 
students to work out a well knit narrative. Diametrically opposite views 
expressed by different historians on a topic of importance may be read out to the 
class. 

The students may work on individual assignment or work in groups. Once the 
atmosphere has been created and the class is motivated, students will go explor- 
ing new frontiers of the topic. Individuals and groups should report their finding 
to the whole class which will give its opinion. The teacher will make his own 
contribution, highlighting the important aspects of the question. The total ana- 
lysis may be written on the board and further discussions might follow. Thus 
the whole study would set the tone for the investigative approach that brings in a 
new attitude to the study of history. 


Til. Seme Additional Ways 

We have been considering the varied aspects of critical thinking with 
reference to history teaching. Certain pre-requisites would go’ a long 
way in attaining the goal we have set for ourselves. Naturally, the teacher 
of history has a special role to play. He has to develop subject-competence and 
keep himself up to date. He should encourage friendly and informal atmosphere 
in the classroom. Freedom to express one’s views and freedom to work at one’s 
own rate are essential for successful discussion. The teacher should plan pro- 
erammes. guide the deliberation and encourage creative and original work. 
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History textbooks play an important role in the development of critical 
thinking. Most of the present day textbooks in history are far from satisfactory. 
The selection, organisation and presentation of the content should call for the 
exercise of thinking by providing some examples of controversial events in history 
and their interpretations. But generally we find that they are merely factual. 
The textbook should give references for collateral study and provide suggestive 
illustrations. If it is possible to provide a few sets of textbooks other than the 
prescribed book, it will enable the students to realise that the same topic can be 
described differently by different authors. 

A well equipped history room with source books, reference materials, jour- 
nals and newspapers, maps and charts, pictures, films and film-strips will attract 
the students to study ontheir own and pursue their activities in the spirit of an 
investigator. The history room will offer the subject atmosphere and the conve- 
nience of uninterrupted work for the teacher and the students. 

Evaluation is an integral part of instructional process. It should also help 
in developing critical thinking in the students. As a continuous process, through 
evaluation the teacher should give opportunities to the children to think on their 
own. Test questions on thinking and application may be asked rather than 
emphasising rote memorization as is usually done in history. Issues and. ques- 
tion that require weighing of evidence and coming to judgement on the basis of 
that may be raised in the classroom. Assignments may also be given for this 
purpose. 

To sum up, development of the skill of critical thinking is not an easy task, 
yet the success of democracy is dependent upon large masses of people using 
these skills. Through the use of this process called critical thinking, that is by 
examining the available data in an organized manner, comparing these data and 


, arriving at a hypothesis, verifying the hypothesis, and reading the conclusions, 


the individuals have at their command an effective and efficient technique for the 
solution of problems of many kinds. History if taught properly provides ample 
opportunities to develop these skills of critical thinking. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 1 


THE MARATHAS AND NOT THE BRITISH WERE THE REAL 
INHERITORS OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


The topic covers the period roughly from 1650 to 1818 and finally pulls the 
curtain on the political rivalries and uncertainties, which prevailed at that time 
in the country. The Mardthas failed to grasp the opportunity because of their 
dissensions and the English became the supreme power in India. The lesson 
reviews the events spread over about 150 years. Facts are already known to the 
pupils ; they can now. analyse and interpret so as to visualise the changes that 
were taking place in the political structure of India. 
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I. Understandings - 


1. The decay of the Mughals which had set in under Aurangzeb was 
further accelerated during the reign of his successors. 

2. The political vacuum thus created in the north, for the time being, app- 
eared to have been filled up by the rising Maratha power that was given 
a shape by Shivaji. 

The Marathas lost to the British because they were unequal to them in 
war and diplomacy, they lacked a leader of the calibre of Shivaji, 
and they could not command some of the facilities that the British 
enjoyed. 


os) 


Ii. Content and Teaching Hints 

(a) The pupils should get a clear view of the triangular struggle for power 

that ultimately led to the establishment of British rule in India. 

(b) Students should understand the strength and weakness of these powers 

which helped. the British to gain supremacy in the country. 

(c) Pupils are to be helped in scrutinizing facts and interpreting them ina’ 

convincing manner. 

The problem may be directly presented to the class and a discussion may be 
started in which the students should participate actively. The discussion would 
reveal that the problem has three salient features that have been mentioned earlier 
and it would be profitable to analyse them one by one. The students should be 
helped to see the cause and effect relationships, and to realize that history could 
have taken a different shape, if the Indian powers had united against the common 
enemy and showed greater political acumen, instead of spending their energy and 
resources on their mutual rivalries. 


Suggested Activities 


It would be advisible to divide the class into three groups and one of 
the following aspects assigned to each, viz., (1) Political vacuum created in the 
North due to the decay of the Mughal Empire, (2) Marathas’ attempt to fill in 
the vacuum in competition with other contemporary Indian powers, such as the 
Nizam, Mysore, Oudh and Rohillas, etc., (3) The success of the English in establish- 
ing their supremacy. The groups may then be asked to collect relevant data on 
these three problems and discuss them. A consolidated report may be prepared. 
The groups may then explain to the class their respective topics and reply the 
Questions put to them. The teacher may as well put question, explain things and 
channelise discussion. 


Group | ? 
Group I may discuss the major factors which led to the decline of the 


Mughal Empire and the creation ofa political vacuum in the North under the 
following heads. 
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(i) The religious policy of Aurangzeb and its consequences. 
(ii) How did the Deccan prove the grave of Aurangzeb and that of the 
Mughal Empire? z 
(iii) Why did the later Mughals fail to check che disintegration of the 


Empire? 
(iv) How did the deterioration of the Mughal army lead to the decline of the 
Empire? 
Group II 


The second Group may deal with the rise of the Marathas in the North. 
The political vacuum created in the North was filled up by them. They seemed to 
be rightful occupants by virtue of their military superiority over other Indian 
rulers. The Marathas established themselves at Delhi, but failed to consolidate 
their hold over the North. 

The failure of the Marathas to establish themselves as the supreme power 

in India, may be discussed as follows : 

(i) How did the revival of feudalism and destructive wars among the 
Maratha chiefs affect their unity ? 

(ii) How did the changed character of the Maratha army (in terms of 
composition, tactics, equipment and organisation) affect their stregele 
against (a) Indian rivals and (b) the English ? 

(iii) What were the effects of the failure of the Marathas to provide an ei- 
cient system of administration for their Empire ? 

(iv) How did the absence of competent leaders who could guide their alzirs 
during periods of crisis, affect their attempts to gain supremacy in India 7 


Group III 

The third group will study the effects of the British superiority over the 
Marathas and other Indian powers in warand diplomatic manoeuvres, played @ 
their struggle for supremacy. It was primarily because of this that the British 
succeeded in defeating the Marathas and establishing themselves as the suzerai= 
power in the country. The students may be helped to arrive at these conclusions 
with the help of the following : 

(i) The capacity of the British to make a correct assessment and take fal) 
advantage of the political confusion prevailing at the time im the 
country. 

(ii) The diplomatic skill of the British in exploring the mutual rivalries of 
the Indian powers to their advantage. 

(iii) The application of the system of subsidiary alliances to bring Inde 
rulers under their political and military control. 

(iv) The British policy of consolidation of the acquired territories, before 
planning further expansion, was much more sound than that of the 
Marathas. 
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(v) The decisive role which the superior organization and tactics of the 


British army played in their struggle with the Marathas for the supre- 
macy of India. = 


The discussion of the above stated sub-topics will lead the students to the con- 
clusion that the Marathas no doubt seemed to be the inheritors, but they were no 
match to the British in political acumen, strategy, and that their mutual dissen- 
sions led to the destruction of their dream of establishing an al!-India empire. 


If. Evaluation 
The following questions may be put at the end of the Unit: 


1. 
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How did the Deccan prove the grave of Mughal Empire? 

How did the guerilla tactics of the Marathas prove superior to the 
Mughal military organisation, but failed to meet the challenge from the 
British ? , 
How far do you agree with the following statement of Rajwade with 
regard to the diplomacy of Englishman. ‘‘An Englishman is a born 
political animal possessing the glittering polish of a gentleman, but 
diabolic at heart. Where politics is concerned he will not respect even 
his own father, much less anyone else. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
with our high talk of spiritual greatness, we went down ina short moment 
before the Englishman’’. Give examples in support of your answer. 
The teacher will evaluate in a general way the contribution of pupils in 
group discussions, the arguments that they give to support their view 
points, their readiness to give ground to more convincing arguments and 
their efforts to get acquainted with more facts. 


~ 


IV. Other Suggested Activities 
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to 


Students may be asked to prepare a map of India showing political 
changes that took place in 1707, 1765, and 1818. 

Students may discuss the process of British expansion in India as 
evidenced through various phases. Let them write the common 
element of strategy. 


V. Suggested Readings 


1 


2 
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SAMPLE UNIT NO, 2 


EFFICIENT EMPIRE BUILDING AND ADMINISTRATION ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL PERIOD (INDIA) 


I. Understandings 
1. Certain common characteristics are discernible in the empire builders 
of ancient and medieval India. 
2. Mostly the great empire builders were strong administrators also. 
3. Good administration, by and large, had the element of people welfare. 
even though there was no direct people participation as in a democracy. 


Il. Content and Teaching Hints 

The subject should be introduced by giving a brief account of the life and 
work of a few emperors, e.g. Chandragupta Maurya, Asoka, Samudra Gupta. 
Alauddin, Muhammad Tughlaq, Sher Shah, Akbar and Aurangzeb. 

Students in groups of two or three will be asked to study the extent of their 
empires, their empire building efforts and nature of their administrative systems. 
They will draw maps and charts to illustrate the extent of the empires and details 
of administrative machinery. 

Then the students can take up the problem—who is the successful empire 
builder and administrator in ancient India and in medieval India. What elements 
are we to look for ? With the help of questions and group discussions, the follow- 
ing points may be elicited from the students with regard to the two aspects of the 
aforesaid problem. The two groups may report on the following two problems. 
{1) Who can be regarded as a successful empire builder ? 

— One who establishes an empire of a considerable size, i.e. has the major 

portion of India under his control. 

— One who is able to transmit his empire to his successors, who exercise 

their authority over it for considerable time. 

— In whose dominion fissiparous tendencies are not allowed to appear. 

(2) What are the features of good administration ? 

— The people normally enjoy peace and tranquillity. 

— A benevolent and impartial system of justice is prevalent. 

— Anefficient and loyal army is maintained. 

— There are efficient and loyal administrative officers. 

— Smooth and humane collection of taxes. 

— Encouragement of agriculture, industries and trade. 
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The group may also discuss the following : 
(a) What would the religious minded people expect from a good administration ? 
(Freedom to practise their beliefs: No force to change their beliefs, freedom to 
man their religious and educational institutiotis, buildings and fenovaling their 
places of worship). 

(b) What would the business community expect from it? (Development of means 
of transport and communications; safety in travels by road and river; protection 
against thieves and dacoits, and from extortionist government officials). 

(c) What would the agricultural community expect froma good administration ? 
(Facilities for irrigation, clear right to ownership of land, land-tax fixed and 
known beforehand, relief from land-tax during years of bad harvests, safety 
from dacoits, thieves and extortionist government officials). 

(d) What would be the expectation of groups differing in their religious beliefs from 
those of rulers? (Equality of treatment vis-a-vis the people who profess the ruler’s 
religion, in the matter of appointment to government posts, etc.—Impartiality). 

(e) Can the rulers do it? What forces will act as hindrances in the matter ? Why 
should these groups claim special treatment ? (Help in maintaining the empire). 
When can the rulers refuse such special consideration to their co-religionists? 
(When there is peace in the country and all groups support the administration — 
examples from history—Sher Shah and LEN What expression can be used for 
such a policy?. Religious toleration). 

(f) So what will a good administration do ? | (Keep the officers in contro!, levy 
definite and humane taxes, build roads, gardens and provide irrigation facilities, 
maintain law and order, provide quick and efficient system of justice, and dis- 
courage rebellious tendencies among the subordinate chiefs and officers). 

After this kind of discussion spread over a day or two, the teacher can 
summarise the factors to be looked for in coming to the conclusion whether an 
administrator/ruler was an efficient administrator and a successful empire builder. 

Bearing these values in mind the administration of various rulers should be 
examined. It would be useful to direct the course of discussion by focussing 
the attention of the students on some of the critical problems that throw light on 
the nature of administration at different times and under different rulers. 

Following are some of the general suggestions for such a discussion. 

What factors affected the stability of an empire? Size of the country, lack 
of proper communications; the calibre of the king; the loyalty of the officers; the 
contentment of the people; the unexpected and destructive influences from beyond 
the frontiers of the empire and from other countries. 

Why did Asoka/Shah Jahan appoint his own sons as viceroys of provinces? 
Why did Sher Shah/Akbar entrust the functions of Diwani and Nizamat to two 
different sets of officers ? 

What modes of payment of emoluments to the officers were adopted by the 
rulers? (Subordinate kingdoms; Jagirdari system; Mansabadri system; Payment 
m cash directly). 
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What was the best system for an empire builder to adopi with reference to 
the conquered territories? (Policy of Samudra Gupta, Alauddin, Aurangzeb). | 


Ill. Other Suggested Activities 


1s 


The students may be asked to prepare the map of India showing the 
extent of the empires of various rulers, e.g. Asoka, Samudra Gupta, 
Alauddin, Akbar. 
Students may develop comparative charts describing the similarities 
and differences in the administration of various monarchs with large 
empires. 

Group discussion may be taken up on topics like—who wasa better 
administrator ? Asoka, Akbar, Alauddin, Sher Shah. 

An imaginary dialogue between Abul Fazl and Badayuni on the religious - 
policy of Akbar. (Sources may be consulted). 


IV. Evaluation 


w 


Short Answer Questions : 

Why did Sher Shah undertake the building of a number of trunk 

roads connecting various parts of his Empire? 

Why did a number of medieval monarchs like Alauddin, Sher Shah and 

Akbar insist on the branding of horses and the preparation of the 

descriptive rolls of the soldiers ? 

Compare and contrast Asoka’s ideal of Kingship with that of Alauddin ? 

Samudra Gupta did not try to bring south Indian territories under his 

direct rule. Why? Support your answer from the experience of 

Mauryas, Tughlags and Mughals in the same field. 

Akbar adopted the policy of marriage alliances towards Rajputs mainly 

because : 

A. He wanted to remove the influence GF religious differences from 
the mind of the Rajputs. 

B. He wanted a number of family relations as officers to counter- 
balance the Mughal! and Turkish officers. 

C. He wanted to compel the Rajputs to come over to his side by isola- 
ting them from other sections of Hindus. 

D. He realized that Rajputs and West India could be controlled in no 
other way. 


V. Suggested Readings 


1 


ag 
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Basham, A.L., The Wonder that w as s India, 1954, London, Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 

Thapar, R., Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, 1961, London, 
Oxford University. 

Tripathi, R.P., Some Aspects of the Mughal Administration, Allahabad, 
Central Book Depot. 
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“TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


Like other branches of knowledge, history is full of controversies. The emer- 
gence of controversies in any particular branch of knowledge is not always super- 
fluous, indeed. It may even be necessary not only to break the tedium, but to acquire 
new data and widen the scope of the subject under study. No theory or concept can 
be totally sacrosanct ; it can be challenged, improved or proved inadequate, if not 
altogether false, in the course of subsequent research.. Thus, Einsteinian physics 
came under heavy fire even during the lifetime of the great scientist. The subject 
of economics has undergone tremendous changes since it became a systematised 
branch of knowledge in the late 18th century. So is the case with history. 

The controversial issues in history, however, have certain pecularities. This 
is so because, in history, the subjective element comes to play a more important 
part in the process of acceptance, selection and interpretation of facts than, say, 
in other branches of social sciences. This fact needs to be emphasized; for the 
views the historian takes in regard to past happenings may also determine, to 
some extent, his attitudes to current problems in society. As history makes it its 
business to study the development of society, the society in turn makes it its 
business to drag history into its manifold corridors of conflicting, antagonistic 
and contradictory forces of tension and development. As such history cannot be 
neutral and its power of moulding the attitudes and habits of peoples makes it 
imperative for us to consider seriously the question as to what and how history 
should be taught in the class. It needs hardly any repetition to say that controver- 
sial issues must be considered in a classroom atmosphere that emphasises free 
enquiry and the weighing of evidence, if the study is to help children develop 
critical thinking and problem-solving skills and to help them respect honest differ- 
ences of opinions. The teacher can do much to create such an atmosphere by 
setting the example of always considering various points of view about controver- 
sial issues that arise. He has an obligation to refrain from indoctrinating 
children with his own opinions or convictions about an issue. This does not 
necessarily mean that the teacher must conceal his own views, but if he presents 
them he must be careful to do so at a time and ina manner that will leave child- 
ren free to arrive at their own conclusions. 


Why do Controversies Arise ? 

The rise of controversies in history and their persistence for a compara- 
tively long time are inevitable due to the very nature of the subject. Unlike the 
natural sciences, one cannot experiment with history to prove or disprove a 
hypothesis beyond all shades of doubt. Our knowledge of the past is limited and 
at no time it can approximate to what had actually transpired at another period 
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of time. The difficulty is vastly increased because of the limited nature of source 
materials which may not always help us to know the whole truth. Hence the 
difficulty of separating the chaff from the grain, of finding truth by eliminating 
falsehood. Furthermore, the modern historian’s interest in things past may be 
influenced by his interests in things present. These interests may not, again, be 
the same as most of those of his predecessors. The language and the framework 
of reference of the ancient or medieval chronicler were different from those the 
modern historian uses, hence, further difficulties arise in knowing the reality from 
under a mass of confusing data in varying terminology. 

On the basis of such uncertain materials, the historian tries to build a 
structure or a number of structures. Controversies also arise because of differ- 
ences.among historians regarding what sources to rely on. Again, all historians 
may not’ place equal amount of reliance on the same set of information. There- 
fore, every historian Chooses and discards. More important, and perhaps more 
exasperating, controversies arise when historians try to relate various facts with 
one another with a view to present a picture that they want to present, i. e., when 
they try to interpret facts. Such interpretations are influenced, if not determined, 
by one’s approach to the study of history, and this approach may not be entirely 
unrelated to a historian’s involvement in the problem of the society in which he 
lives and the approach he adopts to these problems. The controversies that may 
arise among historians may not, therefore, be always pedantic; they may also re- 
_ flect tensions and conflicts of the present era. However, such controversies play 
an important part in knowing the past better because, in the process of such con- 
troversies, many issues get clarified and concepts become clearer. It is not necess- 
ary that these gains would lead to the end of any particular controversy; never- 
theless, a certain acceptable picture emerges out of all this. This picture may, in 
turn, be challenged or modified by later investigation and so gives rise to new 
knowledge. As the things are Indian history is even now full of controversial 
issues. The following few may serve as examples : 

Spread of the Dravidian Culture 
Coming of the Aryans 

Period of Vedas 

Akbar as a national king 

‘Aurangzeb’s rule and role 

Shivaji 

The Revolt of 1857 

Macaulay’s role 

Impact of the British rule 

10. Responsibility for the partition of India. 


NO SP ae Sr ee bee 


Teaching Controversial Issues at Higher Secondary Stage 
The problem of teaching controversial issues in history at the higher 
secondary stage assumes great importance because of the following factors : 
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i) Such issues, even when they cease to be controversial at the specialists’ 
level, may continue to be so at other levels (particularly those which 
are fed by popular beliefs and superstitions). In dealing with such con- 
troversies, the teacher must take a firmer line. He should give scientific 
explanations to such controversies by denying those born out of popular 
superstition. 

ii) Other issues where controversies may arise because of the problem of 
finding out what can be considered as reliable evidence. Such contro- 
versies are of a different nature from the former ones; hence their treat- 
ment will differ accordingly. A certain measure of agreement on 
approach may, however, help in lessening the problem of teaching such 
controversies. 

ili) A very important consideration is the question of the limits imposed on 
the teaching of history in the higher secondary classes. The time 
allotted to history in the school curriculum, the availability of materials 
and the general purpose of teaching history at this level restricts the 
scope of teaching controversial issues. Here, unlike at the university 
level, the student’s dependence on his teacher for knowledge of history 
is much. Independent study on the part of the student can only be 
limited. Similarly, the time allotted for teaching history and _ the level 
at which historical controversies are to be dealt with are also limited. 
Hence, it imposes restrictions on the scope of dealing with controversial 
issues. Naturally, therefore, the question of approach to which the teacher 
gives his broad agreement assumes greater importance because that 
approach will influence his method of dealing with controversial issues. 

While discussing the question of controversial issues the problem of involve- 

ment is also of relevance. History, as has been said earlier, is not a natural 
science. Neither the historian nor the teacher can deal with historical subjects in 
a totally uncommitted manner. Nor it is desirable. An apparently uncommitted 
stand may, in fact, strengthen a false proposition and thereby do a lot of harm. 

However, being committed does not mean that historian should be prejudiced, 

or suppress theories he does not agree with or omit facts that do not fall into his 
pattern of thinking. A sense of commitment with a broad perspective will make 
history doubly meaningful and also help in developing the students’ critical 
faculties. ‘ 


Types of Controversies 

The controversial issues in history fall into three broad categories : (1) those 
concerning facts; (2) those concerning the significance and relevance of a set of 
facts, and (3) those arising out of the interpretation of facts. The second cate- 
gory is in a sense related to the problem of interpretation because the significance 
that is attached to a fact arises out of the approach of interpretation of the his- 
torian. : ; 
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Controversies of Facts 


Controversies on facts may arise because of insufficient data or bacause 
of doubts about the veracity of a particular set of accounts. A few instances 
from Indian history may illustrate the point. Take, for instance, the question of 
the origina home of the Aryans. This has been the subject of debate among 
historians for decades—the reason being the absence of any direct evidence relating 
to the problem. Though in recent times more evidences have come to light to 
disprove some earlier theories, the controversy has not still come to an end. 
Similarly, the question of the historicity of what are considered epics (Maha 
bharat and Ramayan) gives rise to a number of debates. There are any number of 
topics which have aroused controversy simply for the lack or absence of adequate 
evidences. In such cases, the only possible course is to adopt what is considered 
to be a more possible view and give the evidence that has been offered in support 
of that view. If the evidence is not adequate to make a theory sufficiently 
plausible, the teacher himself should teach the subject in an uncommitted way. 
However, he should take care not to make this attitude a general policy in 
regard to other controversies. No teacher, if he wants to discharge his responsi- 
bilities in a satisfactory manner, should adopt a position of equidistance between 
falsehood and truth. For instance, take again the question of the original home 
of the Aryans and their chronology. At onetime, a theory was advanced to the 
effect that Aryans were original inhabitants of India or that, even if they migrated 
to India, the event took place somewhere around 10,000 B. C. This theory found 
acceptance among a large number of people perhaps because of their anxiety to 
prove the antiquity of Indian civilization or to stress the ‘Aryan-ness’ of our 

‘ancestors. Now, even though the subject remains controversial, enough evidences 
have been found to prove beyond and reasonable doubt that Aryans were not 
original inhabitants of India and that they migrated to India some time near 
about 2,000 B. C. In view of these findings the earlier views can at best be consi- 
dered now as speculations. It would be proper if the teacher makes the students 
aware of the factual and fictional aspects of the controversy. Similarly, while 
talking about the epics it is necessary to point out that they are not always the 
best sources of history; they may at time, throw valuable light on certain aspects 
of ancient Indian polity and society. 


Controversies due to Interpretation 


The problem of controversies over interpretation is more complex. They 
are important because (i) not all historians can claim to have the same 
scientific approach, and (ii) even with a scientific approach it is not always possible 
f or them to arrive at one set of interpretation. 

The first kind, arising out of unscientific approach, has to be understood 
properly. It appears simple to say that all sets of interpretations based on an 
unscientific approach should be outright rejected. However, it is not really so 
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simple. An unscientific interpretation may be coated with an apparently scientific 
explanation, An illustration may be the misapplication of Darwin’s theory of 
evolution to serve certain narrow political, social and economic ends. All colonial 
peoples were regarded by their colonial masters as inferior so as to provide legiti- 
mate grounds for the continuance of colonial rule. The most notorious example is 
the theory about the purity of the German race (the pure Aryan race, as they called 
it) as advanced by Nazi biologists to justify their heinous crimes. Secondly, there 
are general deep-rooted prejudices as a result of conditioning in the early ywars 
of one’s life in the family and in the different social, cultural, religious, regional 
and economic groups, strengthened by attitudes centring around current problems 
of society. The effect of such conditioning is more than we are consciously 
prepared to accept. The teacher should attempt to rid himself of such prejudices 
and guard against what are pseudo-scientific theories. 

In regard to controversies relating to interpretation, the most important 
question is that of perspective. How broad a perspective is being kept in view 
when a particular historical subject is taught ? Most controversies arise as a 
result of failings in this respect. If a historical event or phenomenon is viewed 
in isolation, the interpretation of the event cannot be meaningful. Hence, every 
historical topic should be taught in a broad perspective so as to interpret the 
controversies to the students in a more convincing manner. 

As an example let us take the question of the causes of the decline of the 
Mughal empire. Most historians till recently saw the roots of the decline of the 
Mughal empire in the personality of Emperor Aurangzeb and tried to trace it 
from his reign and the policies which he followed—religious, political and admi- 
nistrative. The implication here would be that but for his reign the Mughal 
empire would not have declined. On examination this interpretation fails to 
answer a number of questions. Can one attribute the decline of a mighty 
empire to the failings ofa single individual ? What were the institutions that 
developed in the Mughal empire and what were the dynamics of these insti- 
tutions and their interaction with each other ? Why did Aurangzeb adopt cer- 
tain particular policies ? What is the relevance of these policies to the decline 
of the empire ? These questions and many more which broaden the perspective 
of looking at this phenomenon, lead one to modify the simple explanation that 
had been offered earlier. One starts understanding the importance of the Man- 
sabdari system and agrarian system, their impact on the policies of the state and 
their significance in relation to the question of the decline of the Mughal empire. 

A case of the second type can be the controversy on the question of the 
birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885. Several interpretations-have 
come from the historians apparently based on scientific assessment of facts and 
yet their views do not necessarily lead to a consensus. Thus, some have argued 
that the Congress was founded under the active care of the British to 
provide a “safety valve” to British rule against popular revolt, anp 
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there are some who think that the British fear of a Russian inva- 
sion was the immediate cause of the birth of the Congress. Here, in 
referring to these views, what the teacher should do is to present the facts given 
by different authorities in this regard. 


Religion and Controversial Issues 


There are certain topics which always lead to controversies but which are 
considered to be sacrosanct. One such topic is religion. Its treatment differs 
from person to person. The trouble is that religion is treated as something out- 
side the scope of history, not as a product of history. If the second point is true, 
religion will have to be explained in terms of socio-economic and cultural roots 
and evaluated accordingly. Unless a scientific approach is adopted while study- 
ing the role and place of religion, its historical significance cannot be understood, 
and interpretations based on prejudices and preconceived notions will continue 
to hold sway, resulting in controversies which by their very nature are not histo- 
rical but theological. 


Role of the Teacher 


If controversial issues are to be taught properly it is of utmost importance 
that the teacher equips himself adequately to deal with those issues. For this it 
is necessary that he keeps himself in touch with the latest researches. This en- 
tails familiarity with materials and articles published in various journals. The 
teacher, while teaching such topics, should refer to the new findings in the class, 
provide the students with extracts from original sources and enthuse them to refer 
to them on their own. 


The use of source method also is important in this connection. Controver- 
sial issues can be clarified only when actual evidence is looked into. If the tea- 
cher teaches controversial issues with detailed reference to original sources, he 
wiil succeed not only in explaining those issues to the students, he will also be 
developing in them many intellectual skills. Pupils will be provoked to look into 
the orignal sources—at least those which are easily obtainable, and will try to 
arrive at their own conclusions. But investigation of original sources itself re- 
quires some training without which the use of source method is not likely to give 
any results. Thus while the teacher refers his. pupils to the sources, he should 
also train them in their use. 


The Method to be Used 


A lot of ingenuity and resourcefulness is required on the part of the teacher 
for the teaching of controversial issues. The following steps will help the teacher 
to proceed more systematically and profitably. 

It will be worthwhile to chalk out a plan for the whole work which may in- 
volve, statement of (a) the controversy, (b) different points of view, (c) authorities 
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and records to be consulted, (d)-reading to be done, (e) group activities, (f) repor- 
ting to the class. 


it 


Step I 


The first thing that he should do is to arouse a keen interest in the topic it- 
self and stress upon the importance of the issue in the broader perspective of 
history. By making pupils aware of the fact that there are more than one angle 
from which an issue could be viewed, they can be mentally prepared for the 
forthcoming task. 


Step II 

The teacher should then help the pupils to enlist the specific points of con- 
troversy involved in a topic. When the issues are clearly set forth, he should make 
all the relevant data and information available to his pupils for study. Pu- 
pils should be able to check and re-examine their own stand. As has been stated 
earlier, the teacher should not expect original work, his aim being not research, 
but the development of scientific attitude and the objective-viewing of history. 

The teacher is to see that all these sources like the books, magazines and per- 
iodicals as well as the visual aids like pictures, charts, sketches. etc., are properly 
listed and are available for the use of the pupils. 


Step TT 


With the topic introduced, the teacher will suggest some relevant books. 
He will help the pupils to do some initial reading from contemporary historians. 
The teacher will thus help pupils to check and sift facts to draw inference. 


Step IV 
Besides consulting the records, a number of group activities can be encour- 
aged both in and outside the classroom. The list given below is merely sugges- 
tive : 
(i) Collection of opinions of differerit authorities on the controversy. 
(ii) Collection of extracts from original sources wherever available. 
(iii) Panel discussion or debate on the topic in hand. 


Step V 

Drawing conclusions from data is a difficult task. Drawing conclusion is 
basically a skill in reasoning. It involves the ability to relate a collection of facts 
to each other and draw generalizations. Here theteacher shall have to play a 
vital role and help the students to draw conclusions with the help of a number of 
questions, for exemple : What is the controversy ? Why has the issue become 
controversial ? What are the conflicting evidences ? Which of them looks least 
biased and more authentic ? Has the controversy been solved ? With the help 
of these questions the teacher will lead his pupils toy analyse the data collected 
and come to their own conclusions. 
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SAMPLE UNIT NO. 1 


THE ARYANS 
THEIR ORIGINAL HOME AND COMING TO INDIA 


I. Understandings to be Developed 


1. To make the pupils aware of the following points in the controversy : 
(i) Who were the Aryans ? (ii) Which was their original homeland ? (iii) 
When did they come to India if they came from outside ? 

2. To make the pupils familiar with the arguments given on the above 
points and with the sources of information. 

3. To help the pupils arrive at their independent conclusions, by weighing 
historical evidence, clarifying the points of strength and weaknesses. 


Il. Content and Teaching Hints 


The important theories, the arguments and the evidence on the points noted 
above may be summed up as below : 

(i) Until the 19th century it was widely believed that the term ‘Aryan’ 
denoted a race. However, the existence of this ‘race’ was not confined 
to any one region of the world as a number of peoples claimed to be 
Aryans or their descendants. For example, the Germans who belong 
to such a different group also claim to be Aryans. 

In the 19th century, many philologists were struck by the similarity of some 
languages in many parts of the’ world, like Sanskrit, Latin and Greek. This led 
to the belief that the early peoples speaking these languages must have lived in a 
common homeland before migrating to diverse regions. With increasing findings 
in archaeology and philology, it was realized that the primary element linking 
together the many peoples of Asia and Europe claiming to be Aryan was language. 
However, it was not one language but a group of languages which 
were related to each other. Thus it’ came to be recognized that’ a common 
family of languages was the main feature justifying the use of the term ‘Aryan’ 
for describing certain group of peoples. It is now more or less universally beli- 
eved that the term ‘Aryan’ denotes those people who spoke a language belonging 
to the Indo-European group of languages. However, some German ‘scholars’ in 
the Nazi period tried to assert again that the term ‘Aryan’ was a racial category. 
They called Germans as the pure Aryan race which to them meant the Nordic race. 
However, this concept had no scientific basis and was rejected by scholars. 

(ii) There have been many theories regarding the original home of the 
Aryans or the Indo-European. Some of these theories, like the one 
according to which Germany was the original homeland or the one 
based on astronomical observations which were themselves based on 
ambiguous texts, have no scientific validity. Hence they need not be 
considered seriously. The two theories which will be discussed in some 
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detail are : (i) India as the original homeland, and (ii) the region around 
Caspian Sea as the original homeland. 


The main arguments in support of the first theory are the following : 


(a) 


(b) 


‘() 


(d) 


The earliest known literary evidence of the Aryans in India, the 
Rigveda, provides geographical data regarding the north-western parts 
of India or what was called the Saptu-Sindhu area. In this work, there 
is no evidence of the memory of any other homeland. 

Commonness of a few words between Sanskrit and other Indo-European 
languages does not disprove their theory. This may be due to the influ- 
ence of the Aryans who migrated from India to other areas. : 
There is no literary evidence of the Aryans before their settling down in 
India. . 
If the philological evidence of the Rigveda provides a date of about 
1200—1000 B. C. for it and the period of the Aryan migration to India is 
around 2000 B. C., the period left for the Aryans to settle down in 
India and to develop a distinct cuiture is too short to be adequate. 


Most scholars in India and outside, however, now disagree with the above 


theory. 


A lot of evidence has been put forward in support of a theory according 


to which the original homeland was probably inthe region around the Caspian 
Sea. This argument is summarized below : 


(a) 


(b) 


Sanskrit and its related languages in India were,as now, not the languages 
of all the people in ancient India. The Dravidian group of languages were 
spoken in South India and there were pockets even in the north-west, the 
nucleus of the Aryans, where Dravidian languages were spoken. Before 
moving to places outside India, they would have first moved to South 
India. This, they started doing long after, in the first millenium B.C 
The only possible explanation for this is that they came from outside,. 
settled first in the north-west and later gradually migrated to other parts 
of India. 

The most important evidence in this connection has come with the 
discovery of the Harappa culture or what is commonly known as the 
Indus Valley Civilization. Unfortunately, the script of the Harappa 
culture has not been deciphered and hence almost nothing is known 
about the language of the Harappans. However, much other evidence 
has come to light. So far there is no evidence about the existence of an 
Aryan culture or language before the Harappa culture. The earliest 
known culture of the Aryans was quite distinct from the culture of the 
Harappans. While the Harappans developed an urban culture based on 
an advanced agriculture, the culture of the early Aryans as evidenced 
from the earliest Vedic text was nomadic, based primarily on cattle 
raising and only secondarily on agriculture. This, more or less, con- 


clusively proves that the Harappa culture was quite distinct from the 
: = 


(d) 
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Aryan culture. The earliest archaeological evidence regarding the 
Aryans has come from the excavations at Hastinapur. The Painted 
Greyware (P. G. W.) at Hastinapur is identified as Aryan and is dated 
1100—800 B. C. There is some indirect evidence indicating Aryan res- 
ponsibility for the destruction of the Harappa culture. Some of the 
hymns addressed to the Vedic God Indra in the Rigveda are believed 
by many scholars to refer to the destruction of the Harappan cities by 
the Aryans. Another evidence is with regard to a Harappan deity 
which is described as the prototype of Siva. This deity is commonly 
known as Pasupati. In the Rigveda, there is a mention of a deity, 
Rudra, which resembles the Harappan Pasupati. In the Rigveda, this 
deity is more feared than adored. There is a certain similarity between 
this and the treatment accorded by the Hallenic Greeks to the pre- 
Hallenic gods of Greece. This is an indication showing the distinctive- 
ness of the Harappan and Aryan cultures. 

The known evidence of migrations of the. Aryans in various parts of 
Asia and Europe and the philological evidence heavily points to the 
correctness of the theory of region around the Caspian Sea. The migra- 
tion of the Aryans towards various parts of Asia and Europe 
started after 2000 B.C. The earliest known migration of the Aryans, 
that of the Hittites to Asia Minor, is dated 1950 B.C. At about the 
same time the Aryans also appeared in Iran. If the Aryans had a common 
homeland and if the above evidence is true, that can neither be in India 
nor in Western Europe. It should be roughly equidistant between Asia 
Minor and Central Asia. This and much other philological evidences 
have led most scholars to believe that their common homeland lay 
somewhere in Centra! Asia. 

The period of the Aryan migration is determined by the above consider- 
ations. If the Aryans came to Iran around 1900 B. C., they migrated 
from there to India through Afghanistan. The period of the destruction 
of the Harappan culture is estimated to be around 1500 B.C. If the 
destruction of the Harappa culture is attributed to the Aryans, that 
date should be taken to be roughly the period of the Aryan migrations. 
If they alone were not responsible for it, they might have started migra- 
ting earlier and perhaps coexisted with the Harappans for some time 
during the last stages of the Harappan culture. This, however, is diffi- 
cult to prove. The date of the Rigveda is believed to be 1200—1000 B. C. 
This must have been composed a few hundred years after their migrat- 
ion and settlement in the north western parts of India. This gives a 
period ranging from 1900 to 1500 B. C. 


The question of the Aryans is one of those controversies, where certain 
aspects have been satisfactorily answered in the course of researches. The teacher 
should start by explaining the theories about the various points of controversy. 
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This should be followed by an examination of these theories in the light of the 
evidences and the arguments given for and against them. The teacher should try 
to expose some of the unscientific theories. “As regards the other two theories 
which have been discussed in some detail above, he should provide all the known 
arguments and evidences. Before he is ableto do so he should make his own 
independent study of the available works on the subject. The teacher should try 
to clarify the reasons why the theory supporting the region around the Caspian 
Sea as the original homeland offers a more plausible explanation and should be 
considered nearer the truth. He should also try to remove the misconceptions 
about the use of the term ‘Aryans’ as a racial category. He should try to develop 
an understanding on the question of race. He should teach how the Indian popu- 
lation is composed of a number of races, that concepts based on racial superiority 
or inferiority are unscientific and cultural developments have nothing to do with 
race but with man’s activities in cooperation with his fellow men. 

The teacher should help students to understand the different kinds of 
sources pertaining to the question of the Aryans—archaeologica! evidence, literary 
evidence and the importance of philology. He should make his pupils aware of 
some of the evidences regarding the following—the reasons for including various 
languages into a common group of languages, the evidence regarding the culture 
of the Harappans and that of the early Aryans in India, and the reasons why 
the two cultures are considered distinct. 


Ill. Other Suggested Activities 
(i) Collection of the opinions of different historians on the various aspects 
' of the controversy; 
Gi) Collection of a few words which can be commonly found in the various 
languages of the Indo-European group. 

(iii) Preparation of a map showing the routes of Aryan migrations to Asia 
and Europe and the people speaking Indo-European languages between 
2000-1000 B. C. What were they called ? 

(iv) Preparation of a list of Vedic Aryan gods and their comparison with 
the gods of the other contemporary peoples speaking Indo-European 
languages. This may be done in detail with regard to the religion of 
early Persians. 

(v) Reading of the extracts from the Rigveda believed to be referring to the 
-  non-Aryans in India and collection of hymns addressed to Indra believed 
to be referring to the Aryan destruction of the Harappan cities. 

(vi) Reading of the opinions of scholars relating to the causes and period of 
destruction of the Harappa culture. 

(vii) Reading about excavations believed to be the sites of early Aryans. 

(viii) Collection of arguments for and against various theories concerning the 
Aryans. Discussion in the classroom in the light of these arguments 
on the various points of controversy. 


‘\ 
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IV. Evaluation 


1. What does the term ‘Aryan’ denote ? In what respect has the meaning 
of the term changed ? : 

2. Discuss the theories regarding the original homeland of the Aryans. 

3. Discuss the arguments given to prove that the Aryans came to India 
after 2000 B.C. 

4. What new light has the discovery of the Harappa culture thrown on the 
question of Aryans in India? 


V. Suggested Reading 


1. Majumdar, R. C. (Ed.), The History and Culture of the Indian People, 
Vol. I, 1951, Bombay, Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan. 

2. Woolley, Sir Leonard, History Unearthed, 1958, London, Earnest Brown. 

3. Pareti, Luigi, History of Mankind : Cultural and Scientific Development, 
Vol. II, 1965, London, George Allen and Unwin. 

4. Piggott, S.; Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C., 1962, London, Cassell. 

5. Kosambi, D. D., Myth and Reality: Studies in the Formation of Indian 
Culture, 1962, Bombay, Popular Prakashan. 

6. Kosambi, D. D., Culture and Civilization of Ancient India in Historical 
Outline, 1965, London, Routledge and Kagan Paul. 

7. A. Ghosh, Hastinapur Excavation—Article in Ancient India (No. 10, 
1954), Journal of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

8. B. B. Lal, Investigation Proto-historic—Article in Ancient India 
(No.9,1957) Journal of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 2 
AURANGZEB’S ROLE IN THE.DOWNFALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


I. Understandings 


(i) The fall of the Mughal Empire was not caused by a single historica! 
event but was due to several causes. 
(ii) The causes were much deeper and lay in the administrative set-up 
developed by the Mughals. 
(iii) Aurangzeb was only partially responsible for it inasmuch as he reversed 
the policies of his predecessors. 


II. Content and Teaching Hints 


At the outset the teacher will explain the general causes of the downfall of 

_the Mughal Empire. In this connection he will particularly explain how : 

(i) the absence of a definite law of succession among the Mughals led to 
frequent wars for the throne, 
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(ii) the Mansabdari system made soldiers loyal more towards their immedi- 
ate officers than toward the emperor, 

(iii) the agrarian policy of the Mughals encouraged recurring rebellions, 

(iv) the Jagir system created conditions which often made subahdari here- 
ditary, ; ; 

(v) the negligence of the Mughal army affected the security of the Empire 

and enabled the East India company to gain a foothold in the coastal 
areas, 
(vi) the weak and ineffective frontier policy of the Mughals encouraged 
foreign invasions of India (for example Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah), 
(vii) the economic insolvency resulting from corrupt administration of the 
later Mughals weakened their hold on the country. 

After having explained the genera! causes of the downfall mentioned above, 
the teacher will then take up the controversial issue of the extent of Aurangzeb’s 
responsibility for the downfall and discuss it with reference to the following 
points : 

1. How far was Aurangzeb’s religious policy responsible for the downfall ? 

2. To what extent did he alienate the sympathy and cooperation of 

the Rajputs ? 

3. Did his Deccan policy really ruin the Empire ? 

While Aurangzeb’s religious policy was partially responsible for the down- 
fall, it cannot, on-being thoroughly analysed, be the main cause of the downfall. 
In his religious policy he was actuated more by political than religious 
considerations. Political considerations sometimes led him to undertake anti- 
Hindu measures, but the same considerations led him to appoint many Raj- 
put princes also on posts of responsibility and importance. Similarly, his 
reimposition of the Jazia may have been due to economic reasons, for he needed 
large funds of money for his political wars. Again, if he broke a number of 
temples, he certainly gave grants to a few others. Therefore, the main causes of 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire may be sought elsewhere rather than in the 
religious policy of Aurangzeb. 

Since the founding of the Mughal! Empire the Rajputs had been the pillars 
of strength to the Empire. They had shed their blood for strengthening the roots 
of the Empire. This cooperation of the Rajput Rajas—barring a few notable 
exceptions—with the Mughal emperors continued for long. It increased or 
decreased in extent with the policy of individual Emperors. But towards the 
middle of his reign Aurangzeb definitely alienated their sympathy. This adversely 
affected the fortunes of the Empire and led to its downfall. 

The other view is that Aurangzeb’s Rajput policy sometimes went against 
their interests. But in adopting this policy, he was often led more by political, 
than religious considerations. He had clearly recognised the value of Rajput help 
in strengthening his empire. That is why he appoinied many Rajput Rajas on 
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high posts in the army and entrusted them with important military duties. The 
name of Maharaja Jaswant Singh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh, Raja Ram Singh 
Kachhwaha, Raja Rai Singh Sisodia, Champat Bundela, Rai Singh Rathor and 
Rao Bhad Singh Hara, etc , amply prove this contention. Therefore, it cannot be 
safely assumed that it was his Rajput policy that was solely responsible for the 
downfall. 

Aurangzeb’s Deccan policy, it is said, was also, to a great extent, responsible 
for the downfall of the Mughal Empire. It is true that he remained in the Deccan 
for a quarter of a century during which period the Mughal treasury was consi- 
derably drained and thousands of soldiers were sacrificed. But this was probably 
necessary. Aurangzeb had very shrewdly judged the potentiality of the Marathas 
as the possible rivals to the supremacy of the Mughals in the Deccan. He had 
also anticipated the possibility of the Marathas joining with the two Shia King- 
doms in the Deccan and making a common cause against the Mughal Empire. It 
was, therefore, considered necessary to crush the Marathas before they could 
align themselves with Bijapur and Golkonda and thus become a source of danger 
to the Empire. “ 

The other view that Aurangzeb’s Deccan policy proved ruinous to the 
future of the Mughal Empire is also only partially correct. It is true that 
Aurangzeb’s absence from the north for a long period encouraged the Rajputs, 
Jats and the Sikhs to rise in revolt against the Mughals. This naturally affected 
the future of the Mughal! Empire. But it would be difficult to say that Aurangzeb’s 
presence during the period could have saved the Empire. Secondly, the 
importance of the Deccan for the Empire could not be minimized and Aurangzeb 
thought.it imperative to keep the unity of the Empire even at the cost of a long 
war in the South. His Deccan policy, as such, perhaps was not wrong. What 
turned out to be wrong was that it failed. 


IJ. Suggested Activities 
After discussing the above different views about Aurangzeb’s responsibility 
for the downfall of the Mughal Empire, the teacher will then form a number of 
groups among the students and will assign them work to study and collect 
material relating to each of the views elaborated above. His work will be on 
the following lines : : 
(a) Collection of opinions of different historians on the controversy; 
(b) perusal of the original sources (wherever available in translation), 
(c) careful study of the historical map of the period and preparing their 
own map showing : 
(i) the physical features of the Deccan, 
(ii) sacred places of the Hindus, . 
(iii) important Rajput principalities. 
(d) debate on the topic in question. 
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IV. Evaluation 


Ue 


2. 


3: 


How far do you agree with the view that it was the Deccan ulcer that 
ruined the Mughal! Empire ? 

To what extent did the Rajputs contribute to the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire ? 

What would have been the fate of the Mughal Empire if Aurangzeb had 
not become the Mughal Emperor ? 


VY. Suggested Reading 


IV 


ty 


Sarkar, J. N., Short History of Aurangzeb, 3rd Ed., 1962, Calcutta, 


M. C. Sarkar. 
Sarkar, J.N., Fall of Mughal Empire, Vol. I, 1949, Calcutta, M. C. 


Sarkar. 
Sharma, S. R., Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, 1962, Bombay, 


Asia Publishing House. 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, 1963, Bombay, Asia 


Publishing House. 
Ali, M. Athar, Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb, 1966, Bombay, Asia 


Publishing House. 
Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics in the Court of Later Mughals, 


Bombay, Asia Publishing House. 


VI 


HISTORY TEACHING 
AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


India is a large country and its history is of long antiquity. Throughout 
her long history India has witnessed a continuous conflict between centripetal and 
centrifugal forces. The forces leading to unity (especially in ancient times), have 
been the idea of the geographical unity of the country (in spite of its diversified 
climates and ethnic groups), the Sanskrit language, the feeling of sacredness 
of the motherland and the main streams of a common culture. With these a 
number of centrifugal tendencies too have always been in operation. Economic 
disparity, linguistic differences, social distinctions, religious differences, local and 
regional loyalties and ignorance, have gone to weaken our national life. 

Now if India is to grow as a prosperous nation it is essential that its national 
unity must be preserved. This unity can be brought only by curbing all fissiparous 
tendencies and encouraging all forces that lead to national integration. Emotional 
and national integration leading to national unity will ensure security from internal 
dangers and external aggression. It will also ensure, in course of time, social, 
economic and educational progress. 


National Integration : Its Meaning 

An essential prerequisite to national integration is that each individual 
should be emotionally integrated first. An individual is emotionally integrated if 
he is a well balanced, satisfied personality, whose urges, aspirations and emotions 
are sufficiently sublimated and whose interests are not narrow and purely selfish. 
When we apply this term to a nation, national integration comes to mean 
confining within narrowest limits the economic, social and cultural differences 
prevailing among men. It implies doing away with inter-state prejudices, based 
on linguistic and cultural differences. [It means fostering respect and tolerance 
for those belonging to other cultural and ethnic groups. It consists in raising 
people above sectional prejudices and creating in them a sense of patriotism and 
national pride. National integration aims at unifying the people and not neces- 
sarily making them conform to one pattern. It gives them progressive realization 
of the fact that there can be similarities among differences. Emotions generally 
centre round an object, a person, the family or a group. If these are centred 
round the nation as a whole, the result is national integration. 


Need of National Integration 

There is no‘denying the fact that India presents remarkable diversity. Perhaps 
at no time in our history did all the people speak one language, or follow any one 
religion, throughout the country. Only rarely has the entire geographical territory 
of India been under one rule. There have been, and are, differences in languages, food 
habits, dresses, customs and the way of life of the people in different parts of the 
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country. On the other hand there always had been a unity based on the broad 
common streams of culture which kept growing with the influx of new cultural 
streams that entered India from time to time. 

Unfortunately in recent times the fissiparous tendencies are having an upper 
hand and if these tendencies are permitted to continue, history may repeat itself 
and India may be parcelled out into several antagonistic States. No nation can 
flourish or even exist for long without unity. We must, therefore, hold together 
as a single, compact, undivided nation, or we will fall to pieces. If we wish to 
retain our hard-earned freedom, national integration has to be our primary aim. 

In our Constitution we have opted for a democratic form of government and 
way of life. Our democracy will tend to become more comprehensive in its scope 
and application if it is also used as a great unifying force. Our democracy is 
based on secularism and social justice. It provides for freedom of worship and 
equality of all religions in the eyes of the State. True, our Constitution has given 
an unambiguous directive in this regard, yet secularism has to take deep roots in 
the body politic of India in order to foster a broader outlook. Another type of 
disparity caused by the economic and social status of different communities has to 
be removed. Socialism has to be the guiding principle to the citizens of India. 
Secularism and socialism are therefore two corner stones of unity. 

To sum up it may be said that India has the following compelling reasons 
to strive for national integration : 

(a) To preserve her unity in diversity. 

(b) To ensure rapid social, economic and educational progress. 

(c) To enrich the cultural life of the nation by developing the culture of the 

various groups as part of a single nation. 

(d) To put a stop to fissiparous tendencies appearing from time to time. 

{e) To ensure security from internal danger and external aggression. 

It is indisputable that our education has to play a vital role in the attain- 
ment of the objective. It is, therefore, desirable to identify certain major ideas, 
which have to be developed in pupils so as to promote national integration 
through education. They could be summarized as follows : 

(i) To develop the understanding that India is one nation. 

(ii) To develop the understanding that there is a basic unity underlying 

the diversities in India’s culture. 

(iii) To develop a legitimate pride in one’s own culture and at the same time 
an appreciation for the culture of the others. This includes an appre- 
ciation for the art, architecture, literature, fine arts, etc., prevailing in 
different parts of the country. 

(iv) To develop an understanding that throughout India’s history absorption 
of alien cultures and their Indianisation have constantly taken place. 

(v) To appreciate that the different parts of the country are economically 

interdependent and that the country faces many common problems, e.g., 
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in the matter of food, health, employment particularly in rural areas, 
education, etc. 

(vi) To develop an understanding that the country’s social and economic 
progress depends upon the cooperation of all parts and all people of 
India, and also upon the balanced development of every part of the 
country. 

(vii) To feel that the cooperation and effort of every citizen is essential for 
the attainment of the country’s ideals enshrined in our Constitution, 
€ g., progressive democracy, secularism and socialistic pattern of society. 

(viii) To develop respect for other individuals and their beliefs, irrespective 
of the place of their birth, religion and language. 

(ix) To subordinate group or local loyalties to loyalty to the nation. 

(x) To appreciate the steps the country has taken and is taking towards the 
attainment of national integration. 

(xi) To understand that tradition and history have to be tackled and inter- 
preted in an objective way so as to serve as a sound foundation for a 
growing society. 


Inherent Unifying Forces 

While bringing home to the student these ideas, some concepts may be high- 
lighted. Our country is extensive and almost approaches Europe in size and popu- 
lation, and in area it is only two-third of the United States. Its frontiers—land, 
sea and mountains—extend to 13600 km. It has a variety of climates ranging from 
excessive heat to extreme cold—desert with no rains to areas of torrential seasonal 
rain. Its population is increasing by 77,00,000 or roughly 2% per year. This vast 
population is unevenly distributed in various parts of the country. Its long history 
has added to the complexity of languages and given rise to several religious groups. 
While the annual per capita income is far too low, the distribution of wealth is 
most uneven. 

In spite of India’s seeming diversity, the territorial compactness of the 
Indian sub-continent, the character of Indian civilization and culture, the long 
national history and heritage, the feeling of the sacredness of the motherland are 
factors responsible for producing a sense of unity. Geographically, India is separa- 
ted from Asia by the Himalayas on the north land vast oceans on the other three 
sides. This had made India a geographical unit and has given the idea that 
India is one country. Because of this, people belonging to different faiths, reli- 
gions and languages, even different races have always felt that they belong to one 
country. Several groups with contrary beliefs and heterogeneous thinking have 
been absorbed here. People who came from outside ultimately becanie Indians— 
they were assimilated in the culture of the country. 

Indians feel proud of the sacredness of their motherland. In the- past, 
the Indian people worshipped India by going to the sacred parts and 
famous centres of pilgrimage to earn religious merit, travelling thousands 
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of miles. Linguistic barriers and differences in custom and _ usage 
did not seem to frighten the pilgrims. On the other hand, they recounted 
with pleasure the special virtues of each shrine at which they worshipped 
and each river spot they bathed. They accepted the fact that people in different 
areas have different customs and habits. But beyond this diversity are the 
same deities and the same myths and legends. This brought emotional inte- 
gration, a sense of pride and sense of being one nation. Indian classical music 
particularly in thenorthis a happy blending of ancient Hindu and medieval 
Arabic and Persian music. Even today there are perceptible signs of this 
blending. Hindus, Muslims and all others have contributed to its growth. 
Perhaps some of the greatest exponents of Indian music have been Muslims 
of India. 

The same is also true of painting and sculpture. Different streams of people 
when they came to India brought with them rich heritage and got assimilated. 
This is also true of art. This can be very clearly seen in the Rajput and Mughal 
styles of painting. 


Presenting History with Wide Perspective ‘ 

In creating this understanding of ‘Indianness’, teaching of Indian history 
can play a very decisive and pivotal role. The very word ‘Indian History’ con- 
jures up before our mind’s eye the history of the people who live within specified 
geographical limits which is called India. Despite this fact, history of India has 
never been presented as a coherent whole. More often than not, one isolated move- 
ment or event is singled out for a privileged treatment and other contemporaneous 
events or movements are left out. Thus, Indian history is usually presented in 
patches and not as a whole at a given particular time. 

What is needed most is the presentation of a panoramic view of history. 
Our treatment of a period, say of a century, should be so broad-based that the 
children get a vision of the whole country at a particular time. It is only then 
that the student is able to visualize something of the wide sweep of humah move- 
ments at a time and appreciate the part played by different sets of contemporane- 
ous people. 

A few examples would make the whole point clear. The history of the 
Vijayanagara Empire is taught quite in detail and much stress is laid on its great- 
ness. No one wil! deny the greatness of this Empire, but in order to give the 
experience of total thinking in the mind of the child, contemporaneous movements 
or events in other parts of India should also be simultaneously delineated. 

While Akbar was ruling in the north and trying to consolidate his Empire, 
the battle of Talikota was fought in the south which disintegrated a big empire 
like Vijayanagara. 


Presenting History in an Objective Way 
It is an undisputed fact that the history of men and events should be pre- 
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sented in a correct perspective so as to develop wholesome and desirable attitudes 
in the minds of children towards various happenings. This cay be developed by 
having an ‘open-mind’ approach to history. It is this valuable acquisition 
which promotes critica] thinking and a sense of appreciation for the achievements 
and the failures of the people in the past. This will arouse in them a sense 
of belongingness and consequent sense of patriotism and tolerance. In the 
whole sweep of history everything that happened was motivated by certain 
purposes. The understanding of these purposes will eliminate forces of suspicion. 
History must train them to differentiate facts from opinions. 


Emphasis on Cultural Synthesis 


India has a rich cultural heritage. History provides a window to get a glim- 
pse of that. The most outstanding feature of this. culture is the synthesis 
wrought through the ages. It is like mingling of several streams of culture that 
flowed into the country from time to time, with the main stream making it more 
and more Catholic and broad-based. This must be highlighted in our history 
teaching. 

The desired emotional reactions are strengthened by our understanding of 
the contributions of all benefactors of Indian nation belonging to different creeds 
and colours, In these may be included reformers—religious, social and political— 
leaders, poets, philosophers and scientists. If this was done, students will gradually 
realize that this great wealth of Indian culture is not the result of efforts made by 
one particular group but is the product of a joint endeavour. History’s great 
lesson is that we have been tolerant of diverse cultures and diverse ideas. 


General Approach to Teaching 
The following topics provide good examples to the teachers for highlighting 
the composite nature of Indian culture : 
(a) The history of India has been a record of attempts at synthesis and co- 
operation among people of different faiths; for example, in the Middle 
Ages these attempts were made between the Hindus and the Muslims on 
several planes. On the religious and social plane the names of 
Ramananda and Kabir, of Nanak and Chaitanya readily come to the 
mind. The growth of Vaishnavism in Bengal and of the Bhakti Cult in 
Maharashtra was to a very great extent the result of cultural synthesis 
on the religious plane. The pupil of today should be helped to approach 
religion in an objective manner, so that he may be able to understand 
that many religions were prevailing at different periods and different 
parts of the country. The fact that he belongs to a particular religion 
need not prejudice him in favour or against the religious practices of 
other people at different periods in history. . 
(b) Culture presents and includes in its fold several facts such as the 
social set-up, art and architecture, languages, traditions and customs of 
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(c) 


people, their way of life and so on. Different cultural groups in India 
have retained their identity to this day but there has been a fairly large 
measure of synthesis among them. The approach to culture should be 
objective. Legitimate pride in one’s own culture should not permit the 
viewing of the culture of others with prejudice. Open-mindedness, tole- 
rance for the views of others, appreciation of the customs and 
traditions of others would go a long way towards making national 
integration a possibility. 

In the realm of languages, territory, social needs, etc., conflicts had 
always been there throughout our history. Here the attitude should be 
developed in the pupils to rise above conflicts while going through the 
pages of Indian history. The feeling that no sect, region, culture or 
religion is intrinsically superior or inferior to another should be instilled. 
Hitherto conflicts between religions, cultures or regions have been 
magnified out of all proportions and have been dealt with in a very 
narrow perspective. What is needed is that while dealing with topics 
like culture, religion, etc., the processes of fusion or synthesis should 
be stressed whenever and wherever possible. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 1 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON THE HISTORY OF INDIA 


I. Understandings 


It 


India is a geographical unit, which has influenced the life of the people 
in many ways throughout the country’s history. 

The people of India are the descendents of several races. 

There exists a basic unity, amidst the diversity of languages, religions 
and social customs. 

The geographical unity of the country has helped in developing 
severa] aspects of the common culture through a synthesis of diverse 
streams. 


Ii. Content and Teaching Hints 


At each stage of presentation the teacher will correlate the historical facts 
with their geographical background. [Illustrative examples may be selected from 
different periods of Indian history so as to make them realize the significance of 
the historical facts in the context of the situations provided by geography. 

While describing the mountain and river systems of the country he will try 
to make them understand how the mountains and rivers situated in different parts 
of the country have been regarded as equally sacred by our ancestors. 


ie 


TH Taga Faq Trarad aaa | 
wae fag aati sas feaa afafa He 
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2. Real Waa: aea: ofa Ares Tae: | 
farcagy qiRarasa add FA Tay: 11 a 

The above two ‘slokas’ go to show that all important rivers and mountains 
are held sacred by the people in all parts of the country. , 

While describing the climate and the distribution of vegetation of the 
country he will try to correlate the differences in the habits of the people with 
regard to food and dress with the geographical features of different parts of the 
country. 

The fact that the different kinds of arts have developed in different parts of 
country can also be attributed to the geographical differences. For architecture, 
different materials have been utilized in different parts of the country—stones in 
some parts and bricks elsewhere. 

The fact that Indian armies, with very few exceptions, have rarely marched 
out of India’s natural frontiers has also to be emphasized. It has also to be 
shown how the political systems of the country in ancient times and to a lesser 
extent in medieval times operated within the framework of her geography. 

It need hardly be added that the concept of sacred motherland gaa} qeq 
yfasa eaninfs attqz#t encompassed the whole of the geographical unit of India, 
The places of pilgrimage are spread all over the country. The different religions 
and the leaders of different religious sects probably realizing the essential unity 
of India tried to establish their centres in different parts of the country. 


II. Other Suggested Activities 


(a) The students may draw a map of India showing the important places of 
pilgrimage of all religions. 
(b) Students should also be encouraged to learn such couplets and poems as 
emphasize the unity of the country, as the following: 


1. Prithvi Sukta from the Arthraveda 

2. fearaa waarel fag faraz 
3. alt Gat & aeaT shart 

4,  qreHqTA afanaee qeetqeqiy 
5. TSU a AYAT Faq FATT TAITHT TAZ 


(c) All students should know by heart the National Anthem. 


IV. Evaluation 
1, Give various reasons which go to show that India is one geographical - 
unit. ; 
2. Give examples to show that in India despite diversities of religion, 
language and social custom, there is basic unity in the Indian culture. 
3. Let the class discuss that in India the concept of motherland covered 
the whole of the geographical unit of India. 


HISTORY 


4. 
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How far do you agree with the view that the geographical unity of the 
country has been responsible for the assimilation of diverse cultures ? 


ot 


V. Suggested Readings 


ihe 


Sen, G. E., Cultural Unity of India, 1954, Delhi, Publication Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
Kabir, Humayun, The Indian Inheritance, 3rd Ed., 1955, Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House. 

Pannikar, K. M., Geographical Factors in Indian History, 1955, Bombay, 
Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan. 

Garrett, G. T., Legacy of India, 1951, London, Oxford University Press. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 2 
BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


I. Understandings 


if 


Bhakti Movement was the result of the synthesis of various religious streams. 


2. It was based on the idea of one personal God and universal brotherhood. 

3. The spirit of Bhakti cult moved across the country from one end to the 
other, having its impact on the Hindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs and 
other major communities. 

4. The various regions of India have contributed to the basic unity under- 
lying our composite culture amidst the bewildering diversity of religion, 


language and social customs. 


iI. Content and Teaching Hints 


(a) 


(c) 


Points to be emphasized are: 
The exponents of the Movement hailed from all parts of India, viz., 
Ramanuja from the South, Chaitanya from the East, Kabir and Nanak 
from the North, Namadeva and Jnandeva from the West. 
Their teachings manifest their distinct individual contributions, impact 
of each other as well as the influence of rich Indian heritage. For 
example, the five stages or ‘““Bhavas”’, that is, resignation (Prasanta), obe- 
dience (Dasya), friendship (Sakya), tenderness (Vatsalya) and love 
(Rati) bear very good comparison with the seven stages expounded by 
‘Sufism’ (repentence, abstinence, renunciation, poverty, patience, trust in 
' God and satisfaction). 
The Bhakti Movement considered the pure “doctrine of bhakti’ as of 
supreme and utmost importance, above all rituals, ceremonies and 
sectarian faiths and beliefs and held that nothing but intense, 
uninterrupted and unmotivated love of God was the sole means of 
salvation. This doctrine of monotheism found its echo in the teachings 
of all saints who flourished in various parts of India during that time. 
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(d) Leaders and Disciples : 

(i) Most of them were of humble birth and thus exploded the myth of super- 
iority based on birth. They spoke the language of thé masses and addressed 
themselves to the common people. They were able to spread their divine - 
message through word of mouth, either by speaking to them in their 
own dialects themselves or through their disciples. 

. (ii) A group of saintly men that marched along with these leaders in sun and 
shower were gifted poets, whose homely verses touched the hearts of the 
listeners and threw them into raptures (vide Appendix I of this. Chapter). 

(iii) The direct disciples of some of the Hindu saints were Muslims and vice 
versa, viz., Ramananda and Kabir, Chaitanya and Thakur Haridas. 
Guru Nanak attracted disciples from all sections of the community. 
Their loyalties, therefore, transcended not only barriers of sect but also 
those of religion. Kabir made no distinction between Ram and Rahim, 

: Kaaba and Kailash, Quran and Puran. 

(iv) The hymns composed and verses written during this period by devotees 
sworn to this Bhakti cult can stand comparison with any piece of liter- 
ature worth the name. For example, Kabir’s poems and Divyaprabhan- 
dams of the Alvar saints of Tamilnad. 

Chaitanya took to congregational hymn singing to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments and dancing. This novel method of worship caught the 
imagination of the people and spread to all parts of India. Bhakt Meera and 
Chandidasa popularised hymns, thereby showing how devotees could dedicate 
themselves to God through music. This eventually led to the development of 
music also. We find counterparts of the Meera and Chandidasa in Purandardas 
of Maharashtra and Andal of Tamilnad. 

= (e) Saints like Ramananda, Kabir, and Chaitanya were revolutionaries in 
the sense that they madeno distinctions between the Brahmins and 
Chandalas, Hindus and Muslims. They were out to uplift the masses 
and, therefore, preached the greatness of human dignity, equality of men 
and universal brotherhood. In spite of the persecution meted out to 
them, they stuck to their beliefs and so were held in high esteem among 
the humbler classes following their teachings with eagerness and under- 
standing. Laying much emphasis on the dignity of man, they thought 
that every individual could reach the highest goal of human life through 
his own efforts. Some Muslim reformers went about extolling the worth 
of every human being in the sight of God. 


Ill. Suggested Activities 


1. The teacher may do well by reciting one or more devotional hymns, so 
as to motivate the pupils (vide Appendix I for hymns). 
2. The starting point of the lesson may be the spread of Advaita philosophy 
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of Sankara and the Vishishtadvaita of Ramanuja, and the teacher may 
draw the attention of pupils as to how, it found its echo in Bengal and 
Maharashtra. 

A map of India showing places of pilgrimage from Srirangam to Badri- 
nath. 

A map of India showing the birth places of Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak, 
etc. 

The fact that the teachings of Ramanand, Kabir and Nanak have many 
things in common must be emphasised. They condemned not only caste 
distinctions but attempted a positive reconciliation between the Hindus 
and the Muslims. 

Books like Gita Gobinda and those containing Chaitanya’s congregational 
hymns, Meera Bai’s favourite hymns, Divyaprabhandam of Alvars 
may be made use of to bring to bear the fact that whatever be the lang- 
uage, they all believed in love and devotion to God. 

The pupils may be asked to collect photographs or models of the temples 
with which the saints were associated. 

Collection of pictures and preparation of biographical sketches of these 
saints may be attempted. 

Enacting scenes from the lives of Kabir, Tukaram, Ramdas, etc. 
Kathakalakshapams depicting the lives of these great saints may be 
arranged. 


IV. Evaluation 


ile 


Match the names given in list A with the names of place in list B. 


A B 
Jnandeva Kashi 
Chaitanya Abandi 
Kabir Talwandi 
Nanak Nabadwip 

- Kapilvastu 


Enumerate the three most important teachings of Chaitanya and 
Ramdas. ‘ 

Enumerate the points of agreement between the teachings of Kabir and 
Nanak on the one hand and the Sufis on the other. 


V. Suggested Readings 


ile 
2. 


Garrett, G. T., Legacy of India, 195|1, London, Oxford University Press. 
Tara Chand, Society and State in the Mughal Period (Patel Memorial 
Lectures, pp. 88-92), 1961, Delhi, Publication Division, Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting, Government of India. 

Husain, Y., Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, 1959, Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House. 
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Pannikar, K. M., Survey of Indian History, 2nd Ed., 1954, Bombay, Asia 
Publishing House. 

Ashraf, K. M., Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan, Delhi, 

Jiwan Prakashan | 
Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian CHAN, 1936, Allahabad, 

Central Book Depot. 


APPENDIX I 


NANAK 


Religion consisteth not in a patched cods, or in a Yogis’ staff, or in ash- 
es smeared over the body. Religion consisteth not in the carrying corn 
or a shaven head, or in blowing of horns. 
Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus shalt though 
find the way of religion. 
Religion consisteth not in mere world. 
He who looketh on all men as equal is religious. Religion consisteth 
not in wandering to tombs or places of cremation, or siiting in attitudes 
of contemplation. 
Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus shalt though 
find the way of religion. 
On meeting a true guru, doubt is dispelled and the wanderings of the 
mind restrained. 
It raineth nectar, slow ecstatic music is heard, and man is happy 
within himself. 
Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; thus shalt though 
find the way of religion. 
(Delhi Sultanate, published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960, p. 571). 
As a herdsman guardeth and keepeth watch over his cattle. So God day 
and night cherisheth and guardeth man and keepeth him in happiness. 
Thou compassionate to the poor, I seek Thy protection; lookon me 
with favour. 
(Sources of Indian Tradition, 
Columbia University, New York, 1955, p. 534). 


KABIR 


Ah Servant, where doest thou seek Me ? Lo I am beside thee. I am 
neither in temple or in mosque; I am neither in Kaaba or Kailash. 
Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga or renunciation. 
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If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once seek Me: though shalt 
meet Me in a moment of time. 
Kabir says : ‘“‘Sadhu : God is the brestti of all breath’’. 

2. Ihear the melody of His flute, and I cannot contain myself: The 
flower blooms, though it is not spring: and already he has received his 
invitation. 

The sky roars and the lightning flashes : the waves arise in my heart. 
The rain falls, and my heart longs for my Lord. 
Where the rhythm of my word rises and falls, thither my heart has 
> reached: 
There the hidden banners are fluttering in the air. 
Kabir says : ‘““My heart is dying, though it lives’. 
(Rawlinson’s History of India, pp. 245-6). 

3. The Yogi dyes his garments, instead of dying his mind in colours of 
love : 

He sits within the temple of the Lord, learning Brahma to worship a 
stone, 

He pierces holes in his ears, he has a great beard and matted locks, he 
looks like a goat : 

He goes forth into the wilderness, killing all his desires; and terms him- 
self into a eunuch : 

He shaves his head and dyes his garments; i reads the Gita and be- 
comes a mighty talker. 

Kabir says : ““You are going to the doors of death, bound hand and 
foot”’. 

4, If God be within the mosque, then to whom does this world belong : 

If Ram be within the image which you find upon your pilgrimage, then 
who is thou to know what happens without ? 
Hari is in the East : Allah is in the West. Look within Your heart, 
for there you will find both Karim and Ram; All the men and women 
of the world are his living forms. Kabir is the child of Allah and of 
Ram : He is my Guru, He is my Pir. 
(The Delhi Sultanate, published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960, p. 572). 

5. It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he belongs; 

For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the thirtysix castes, 

alike are seeking for God. 
m It is needless to ask 

It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be; 

The barber has sought God, the washer woman, and ‘he carpenter. 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Swapacha was a tanner by caste, 
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Hindus and Muslims alike have achieved that End, where 
remains no mark of distinction. ~ 
(Sources of Indian Tradition, 
Columbia University Press, p. 356). 


O Lord Increate, who will serve Thee ? 

Every votary offers his worship to the God of his own 
creation; each day he receives service. 

None seek Him, the Perfect : Braham, the Indivisible Lord. 

They believe in ten Avatars; but no Avatar can be the Infinite Spirit, 
for he suffers the results of his deeds : 

The Supreme One must be other than this. 

The Yogi, the Sanyasi, the Ascetics, are disputing one 
with another : 

Kabir says, “‘O brother! he who has seen the radiance of love, 
he is saved”’. 

O brother ! when I was forgetful, my true Guru showed me the Way. 

Then I left off all rites and ceremonies, I bathed no more in 
the holy water : 

Then I learned that it was I alone who was mad, and the whole world 
beside me was sane; and I had disturbed these wise people. 

From that time forth I knew no more how to roll in the dust 
in obeisance; I do not ring the temple bell : 

I do not worship the image with flowers. 

It is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which are pleasing 
to the Lord. 

When you leave off your clothes and kill your senses, you do not 
please the Lord : 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, who remains 
passive amidst the affairs of the world, who considers all 
creatures on earth as his own self, 

He attains the Immortal Being, the true God is ever with him. 

Kabir says : “‘He attains the true Name whose words are pure, and 
who 1s free from pride and conceit’. 

(Sources of Indian Tradition, 
Columbia University Press, p. 356). 


TIRUNAVIKKARASHU 


We are not subject to any; we are not afraid of death; we will not suffer in 
hell; we live in no illusion; we feel elated; we know no ills; bend to none; it is 
all one happiness for us; there is no sorrow, for we have become servants, once 
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for all, of the independent lord, and have become one at the beautiful flower 
strewn feet of that lord. 

yy Sources of Indian Tradition 

Columbia University Press, p. 348). 


TUKARAM 


I saw my death with my own eyes, incomparably glorious was the occasion. 
The whole universe was filled with joy. I became every thing and enjoyed every- 
thing. I had hitherto clung to only one place, being pent up in egoism (in this 
body). By my deliverance from it, I am enjoying a harvest of bliss. Death and 
birth are now no more. I am free from the littleness of ‘me’ and ‘‘mine’. God 
has given me a place to live and I am proclaiming him to the (whole) world. 
(Sources of Indian Tradition, Columbia University Press, p 354). 


APPENDIX II 


Saints whe Preached Bhakti Cult 
1. Ramanuja 


Ramananda 
3. Kabir 
4. Nanak 
5. Tukaram 
‘6. Ramdas 
7. Namadev 
8. - Jnanadev 
9. Purandaradasa, Jayadeva 
10. Eknath 
1!.. Madhva 


i2. Vallabh 

13. Chaitanya 

14. Chandidasa 

15. Alvars of the South 

16. Nayanmars of the South 
17. Kalla (Kashmir). 


V 
DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The future of human race depends on,a global approach to the problem of 
permanent peace which is something more than an absence of warfare and 
violence. It is a positive approach to the establishment of international under- 
standing. Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the foundations of peace must be laid. 

Education is an effective medium for peace-building activities. The deeper 
causes of war can be found lurking in fear, suspicion, mistrust, selfishness, greed 
and love for power. These can be rooted out through dissemination of know- 
ledge, creation of right attitudes and fostering human interests. So one of the 
main purposes of education should be to help the pupils to understand the 
momentous changes going on in the world around them and appreciate the need 
for cooperation with peoples of other nationalities, race and creeds. Our 
Constitution in its Article 51 very clearly states that : 

“The State shall endeavour to 

(a) promote international peace and security ; 

(b) maintain just and honourable relations between nations ; 

(c) foster respect for internationa! law and treaty obligations in the 

dealings of organised peoples with one another ; and 

(d) encourage settlement of international disputes by arbitration.” 


Importance of International Understanding 

Today we are living in a shrinking world where the major issues assume 
global perspective. Distance is no longer an obstacle to any problem because 
fast means of communication have linked up the remote corners of the world. 

There is an explosion of knowledge that has broken all geographical 
barriers. The free flow of knowledge and technical skills has opened treasures 
of intellectual heritage to the whole of mankind. Theoretical and applied sciences 
have revolutionised man’s life. Technological developments have brought 
miracles in the economic and social spheres. The harnessing of the atom and 
its energy has placed an unlimited power in the hands of man. This could be 
used for constructive purposes for enriching man’s life or for destructive 
purposes. Annihilation by a nuclear war is too obvious a danger. So mankind 
has to choose between destruction and cooperative coexistence. 

In spite of these tremendous developments in the fields of knowledge and 
communications which have so much shrunk the world, we live today in mutual 
distrust and enmity. A single erratic, unwise decision can trigger off a catastrophe 
for the whole human race. The security against this is the development of 
international understanding and the idea of world citizenship. 
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The Role of History 


Understanding of the ways of life and cultures of other peoples, their 
contribution to human civilization through” the ages and their present day 
interdependence, is the beginning of the process of developing world-mindedness. 
History plays a vital role in this process. It can foster international under- 
standing but can also ruin it altogether. It depends how the facts of history are 
presented and interpreted. Instances should be given to show that history has 
been a powerful instrument in the hands of dictators for achieving their pur- 
poses. National exclusiveness, racial superiority, chauvinism, and slandering of 
other nations have been some of the measures used by dictators. In the inter- 
pretation of historical facts, it is possible to distort facts and figures, details and 
descriptions. Distortion of facts assumes many shapes and forms. Significant 
omissions , particularly of the contributions of other people, can speak volumes 
about the prejudices of the historian. Quoting facts out of the context can go 
a long way in changing the nature and colour of historical events. Deliberate 
wrong presentation based on narrow nationalism and racialism can sow hatred 
and dislike in the minds of people. On the other hand, when history is presented 
in an objective way and with a purpose to develop better understanding of human 
achievements and failures, it leads to the cultivation of right attitudes. 

Until recently, history teaching in schools consisted of exaggerated accounts 
of kings and battles. Thus even the political account was lop-sided as the 
people of the country mattered so little. Oflate, the importance of economic, 
social and cultural factors in presenting the history of the people has been 
recognised. By a properly planned and carefully graded syllabus, the founda- 
tions could be laid for the understanding of the complex economic problems, 
the unique features of social history and the diverse cultural patterns of the 
different countries of the world. 

The evolutionary aspect of the history of man needs careful presentation. 
The major inventions and discoveries of man through the ages in various parts 
of the world should be given due weightage. Discoveries and inventions should be 
viewed as the cumulative contributions to the progress of mankind. The rise 
and fall of many civilizations and their distinct contributions to the culture of 
man should be highlighted. The fact should be brought home that races and 
nations had never lived in complete isolation but were influenced by each other. 
These influences have increased enormously in the present century. The inter- 
dependence of nations is to be stressed particularly with reference to post-war 
developments and the role of the organs of the U.N. in the development of many 
countries of the world. The Unesco and its contributions to the progress of 
mankind is a saga by itself. 

While trying to present history objectively, deep-rooted prejudices should 
be understood and brought out. Opportunities should be offered for studying 
and analysing the prejudices of colour, race, religion, culture, language, in the 
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light of objective facts. Then there is every chance of modification and rooting 
out of prejudices. Opportunities should be given to study some of the delicate 
issues. A better understanding of different peoples and cultures will lead to 
positive feelings of tolerance and sympathy. 

The treatment of political conflicts is an important issue in furthering the 
cause of international understanding. Generally, there is a tendency to glorify 
the rulers of the past belonging to one’s own country and present the rulers of 
other states as villains. This is the result of the false concept of nationalism as 
it had existed since the beginning of history. The projection of nationalism to 
the remotest past gives a wrong colouring to events. We should recognise 
that migration of peoples from one part to another, whether peaceful or other- 
wise, is a part of history and there is nothing distasteful in accepting them as 
such, that is, as events which happened in the remote past, the main actors of 
which acted according to mores of their times. 

What is important is not the conflicts as such but the impact which these 
conflicts and contacts had on the development and enrichment of society. 

It is through the proper and careful presentation of national history that a 
healthy national and international outlook could be developed. No doubt, one 
of the important objectives of teaching history in schools is to develop in children 
a love for their own country—that is not inconsistent with internationalism. In 
fact today the national interests are bound to suffer if international interests are 
ignored. 


Indian History in World Perspective 


An analysis of the major trends and movements in Indian history reveals 
the striking feature that India never lived in isolation. The series of invasions 
starting with the Aryans could form a good theme for realizing that in spite of 
the natural frontiers, India never escaped from the major events that shaped 
Asia and Europe. The multitude of cultural Jinks with the western countries 
and the eastern countries through land and sea are the fascinating aspects of 
history. The story of the material contribution of India is very attractive as it 
takes us to the dawn of history. Rice, pepper, spices, pearls, ivory, cotton, 
peacocks—how these goods strengthened the commercial contacts and then 
fostered the cultural links is a wonderful study of international contacts through 
the centuries. 

The spread of Buddhism in the Asian countries and later on the spread of 
India’s cultura] influence in South-East Asian countries is another example of 
India’s international contacts in ancient times. The history of South-East Asian 
countries, Central Asia and China reveals the close ties that existed between 
India and those countries. The permanent influence of religion, language, and 
fine arts which can be seen even today, indicates the close cultural contacts 
between India and those countries. 
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The spread of Islam and the Muslim rule in India, with all its major con- 
tributions, is a saga by itself. The services“of the Arabs in transmitting the 
knowledge of India to the West is a memorable fact of history.. Indian 
philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, medicine and literature reached the 
western countries through the Arabs. The culture of India was also enriched 
through contacts with the cultural traditions of the Arabs, the Turks and the 
Persians. 

In modern times when we came in contact with the Europeans, our history 
presents a complex picture of the political, economic, social and cultural 
domination of the West. The 19th and 20th centuries saw a clear influence of 
European culture on Indian life and institutions. 

Two world.wars and the Russian Revolution and the awakening of the 
eastern countries directly influenced and accelerated the pace of our nationalist 
movement. Where would India have been if she had Jived in isolation ? 

Since independence our contacts with other countries have been on a 
different plane and they are worth a detailed study. Thus, the whole Indian 
history is full of relevant and valuable topics and trends for extending the know- 
ledge and attention of children beyond the national frontiers. 

Teaching of history for international understanding should be done in a 
natural manner and in the right perspective. It needs special equipment on the 
part of the history teachers. The personal attitude of the teacher himself is also 
‘important. He should have an open mind and see things objectively rather than 
in a narrow nationalistic manner bordering on chauvinism. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 1 
INDIAN RENAISSANCE IN THE 19TH CENTURY 


I. Understandings 


.1, The reform movements in the 19th century were the results of a process 
‘of assimilation of western ideas into the culture of the land. 

2. The 19th century brought to India a new outlook on the different 

aspects of life and culture and affected them in many ways. 

This outlook was primarily the result of the contact with new ideas 

made possible through English education. 

4, Great personalities like Raja Rammohun Roy, Vivekanand and 
Dayanand played a very vital role in bringing about many social 
reforms. 


2 


Ii. Content and Teaching Hints 


The different parts of the unit have to be dealt with from the point of view 
of wider understanding and greater appreciation. The teacher is at liberty to 
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decide the exact organization of these units. Some suggestions offered are: 


12 


2s 


Nn 


That India in the beginning of the 19th century was in the process of 
decay in different spheres of life, needs explanation. 
The educational activities of the East India Company need careful 
analysis, e.g., the introduction of western education and Macaulay’s role; 
the starting of western type of educational institutions like colleges, the 
three universities, secondary schools, the impact of missionary societies 
and their activities such as the starting of printing press and the study 
of Indian languages : the by-product of their activities such as greater 
availability of books; a renewed interest in Hindu reiigion and the 
emergence of reform movements. 

The social life in the beginning of the 19th century as reflecting the 

impact of the continued alien rule and the unsettled conditions of 

economic life—this is the framework in which the many reforms that 
were introduced by different authorities should be studied. 

(a) The social reforms of William Bentinck—abolition of sati, etc. 

(b) The social reforms suggested by Raja Rammohun Roy and others 
in various spheres: sati, widow remarriage, evils of the caste 
system, property rights, abolition of child marriage, removal of 
prejudices like restriction on sea voyages, etc. 

Religious ferment as revealed by varied movements and personalities: 

(a) The foundation of Bramho Samaj, Arya Samaj, Prarthana Samaj 
and their role in giving a new impetus and their lines of action, 
needs proper study. 

(b) Rama Krishna Paramhansa and his great disciple, Vivekananda, 
and their contribution to religious awakening needs careful and 
elaborate presentation. The mission of Vivekananda and his visit 
to America needs special attention. 

Political awakening and the varied forces at work have to be analysed. 

(a) The ideas of western liberalism. 

(b) The establishment of the Indian National Congress. Stress has to 
laid on the deep influences that gradually transformed Indian life. 
A comparative account of India at the beginning and at the end of 
the 19th century will go a long way in widening the outlook of the 
pupils. 


Ill. Other Suggested Activities 


Gi) A class discussion on the position of women in India today as 
compared to that a hundred years ago may be arranged. 

(ii) A visit to the Rama Krishna Mission or Theosophical Lodge, if 
_ existing in the locality, may be arranged. 


mohun Roy, Vivekananda and Dayanand. 
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(iv) Students may discuss the exact nature of the impact of the West on 
education, literature and social customs. 


IV. Evaluation 

1. Discuss the various causes which brought about Indian Renaissance in 
the 19th century. 

2. Describe the new outlook as manifested in different aspects of life and 
culture during the 19th century. 

3. Name the important international events in the 19th century which 
inspired the Indian nationalist leaders. 

4. Name the three personalities which are associated with Indian Renais- 
sance during the 19th century. 

5. Describe in about 200 words Raja Rammohun Roy’s contribution to 
the modernization of Indian society. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 2 
THE U.N. AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


I. Understandings 


1. The U.N. is the latest and most ambitious attempt of man to break 
down the barriers separating peoples and nations and to build a peace- 
ful and just international community. 

2. Through the U.N and its specialized agencies, the peoples of the world 
help one another not only to avert war, but to promote social and 
economic development, and to promote respect for Human Rights. 

3. The U.N. helps to foster attitudes for developing an international out- 
look, and inculcates feeling of sympathy, tolerance, and a sense of 
world community. 

4. The U.N. isa great moral force in the world. It wields a tremendous 

. influence through the force of public opinion. But it has strictly 
limited power. 


II. Content and Teaching Hints 
The Genesis of the U.N. 

Many attempts for maintenance of international peace and security had 
been made in the nineteenth century but there were innumerable, though not 
insurmountable, obstacles. The first constructive effort towards the establish- 
ment of a permanent international organization for peace was the-League of 
Nations but it did not endure. The need for the United Nations was strongly 
felt during the Second World War when the United Nations Declaration had 
been signed on Ist January, 1942. Devastation and horrors of the War intensi- 
fied this longing for peace and security. So, as a result of the cooperation of 
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the Allied Powers, a series of war-time conferences were held. The United 
Nations was born on 25th June, 1945 at San Francisco Conference when 111 
articles of the Charter were adopted by 51 countries as a symbol of international 
cooperation and understanding for a better world. India was one of the 
signatories of the Original Charter. 


Aims and Purposes 

Briefly, the aims and purposes of the U.N.O. can be summarised as 

follows : 

(a) Prevention of war, removal of economic inequalities, and elimination 
of racial prejudices. 

(b) To promote the welfare of people and work for the BO Nts of 
Fundamental Human Rights. 

(c) To promote respect for the equality of nations and non-interference 
in domestic jurisdiction of member-States. 

(d) To establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from international tréaties and other sources of inter- 
national law be maintained. 

(e) To promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. 

(f) To develop friendly relations among nations based on- respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination for peoples. 

(g) To take appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace and security. 


The United Nations and Its Specialised Agencies 


Some of its major organs and agencies are : 

(i) General Assembly 
(ii) Security Council 

(iii) Economic and Political Committee 
(iv) UNESCO 

(v) F.A.O. 

(vi) UNICEF 

(vii) I.L.O. 


Achievements and Activities of the United Nations 


Positive achievements and major projects—In the political field—hostilities 
were stopped by a cease-fire in Kashmir, Palestine, Korea and Congo. It 
helped in ending colonialism in Indonesia, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria and 
Cyprus, etc. and in the birth of néw independent nations. In other fields—social, 
economic, cultural etc.—its achievements may be illustrated by : 

(a) The UNESCO and. its projects to foster international understanding. 

(b) F.A.O. and its programmes. 

(c) UNICEF and its programmes. 
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Hil. 


TV. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Jt will be worthwhile to have group work while teaching this unit. Each . 
group may be assigned different work like the following : 
(a) Collection of information with regard to U.N.O., its agencies and work. 
(b) Its role in the promotion of international peace and security. 
(c) India’s contribution to U.N.O. 
2. The teacher with the help of students may organize panel discussions 
and U.N. mock session on some issues before U.N. 
3. Students may be encouraged to collect articles, photographs, pictures, 
make charts and collect clippings from newspapers and magazines, for display 
on bulletin boards, scrap books, albums, wall-news papers and exhibitions. 
4. Show a film or filmstrip. Some films which are available are : 
(a) ‘World without End’’—shows reasons for the establishment of the 
United Nations. 
(b) “‘A Garden We Planted Together”. 
(c) ‘‘Three Promises’’. 
(Write for catalogue of films available in the U.N.O. Office at New 
Delhi) 
5. Read more about the lives of statesmen connected with the U.N. The 
Secretary-General—Trygve Lie, Dag Hammarskjoeld and U Thant. 
6. Role-playing and plays—play the role of a representative of your 
country making a speech to the General Assembly. 
7. Observance of special United Nations Days—children could make flags 
of member countries; speeches and interviews by foreign visitors; answer 
a quiz; bring out a special U.N. number of the school magazine, participate 
in annual essay competition on the U.N.O. organised by UNESCO. 
8. Formation of U.N. Club in the school with the help of material collected 
from U.N. office. Children may put up cultural presentations from some 
countries— Dances of the East and West; Music from different countries; A 
dress parade using national costumes. 
9. Students could help in action projects—raise funds on behalf of UNESCO 
or any UNICEF Project; make excursions and visits to U.N. offices 
wherever possible or visit the scene of U.N. projects in technical assistance 
and community development. 
10. Students may prepare a chart outlining the various specialized agencies 
of U.N.O. and the functions which each of them performs. 


Evaluation 


1. Disuss the various causes that Jed to the failure of the League of 
Nations. 

2. Assess the success of U.N.O. as a body to establish peace in the world. 
Illustrate your answer with concrete examples. 
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3. (i) Name those places where India sent her forces to preserve peace. 

(ii) Name those disputes where U.N.O. has succeeded to avoid war. 
4. Suppose a country declares total war on another country and the 
latter country makes a request to the U.N.O. for help. Indicate which of 
the following steps the U.N.O. is likely to take immediately to solve the 
problem : 

(a) To send the U.N.O. peace force on the front. 

(b) Call an urgent meeting of the Security Council. 

(c) Refer the matter to the International Court of Justice. 

(d) Depute a Commission to survey the front. 

(e) Give the call for a cease-fire. 


5. In the map of the world indicate the locations of the headquarters of the 


various agencies of the U.N.O. 


VI 
TEACHING CHRONOLOGY 


Socially competent adults need both a sense of time anda sense of chrono- 
logy for living in the present and for understanding the present. As we all 
know, past, present and the future are strikingly blended together. The present is 
the result of the past and a forerunner of the future. Infact past and future are 
two time regions we commonly separate by a third which we call the present. 
Hence to understand the present and to have an idea of the things to come it is 
necessary that we know the past well and in proper perspective. In this, chrono- 
logy helps a great deal. 

Although a sense of time and chronology is needed in all the social studies, 
it is indispensable to the study of history, which is the record of change through 
times. History makes the greatest contribution of all school subjects to the deve- 
lopment of a mature sense of time and chronology. It is one of the few learnings 
that is not shared to a great extent with any of the other school subject. Chrono- 
logy, of course, is not history but certainly it is the scaffolding of history. 
History deals with the achievements, failures, aspirations and ambitions of man 
- and society through successive ages. It makes clear the two ideas of change or’ 
development and continuity in human affairs. For pupils to develop a sense of 
the past and to see its relation to their own lives, they have to move back and forth 
along a base time line. In no other way can they build a sense of perspective or 
formulate for themselves significant time concepts. History teachers therefore 
bear the heaviest responsibility for developing time sense. 


What Constitutes Chronology and How to Develop it ? 


A deep and full understanding of time and chronology is the result of long, 
continuous, cumulative exposure to its various elements encountered not only by 
chance but by carefully planned experiences. The children are to understand how 
time is measured in terms of hours, days, weeks, etc. Many less precise concepts 
gain meaning from first hand experience, e.g., ‘now’, ‘then’, ‘soon’, ‘long ago’, 
‘after’, ‘before’, and host of other words come to be understood as meaningful 
lessons. 

This feeling for the passage of time is also gained gradually first in relation 
to the learners’ limited personal present world. Maturity in this concept, how- 
ever, requires that the feeling be extended outward in space and both backward 
and forward in time beyond the first hand and personal experiences of the 
individual. There is vocabulary building here too. Such words as decades, 
generations, century, age, era and millenium are added to his vocabulary. The 
learner must arrange events in time sequence as aid to logical, orderly think- 
ing. Separate and isolated events begin to be viewed as a part of the develop- 
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ment. By the time he reaches the higher secondary stage, he can use the calendar, 
recall date-events and use definite and indefinite time expressions and arrange 
happenings in sequential order. Time concepts have to bé taught again and 
again in order to make them more significant and enduring. At the higher 
secondary school level the pupil finds time separated from personal experience. 
The addition of a social meaning to the mathematical concept of time would help 
the pupils to gain a sense of continuity of human development. 

From this point of view the higher secondary school student must be 
helped to acquire and develop skills in ; 

(i) using correctly the terms involved in our system of reckoning time; 

(ii) interpreting correctly, within reasonable limits, time words of varying 
degrees of definiteness ; 

(ili) habitually enquiring “when” in his study of historical events, move- 
ments and personalities and answering this question by filling newly 
acquired information into a basic. framework provided by a few key- 
dates ; 

(iv) using time-lines to facilitate the development of his sense of chrono- 
logy; 

' (v) arranging series of related events in chronological order. 

Memorization of dates that is attempted in seme schools is not an effective 
tool to teach chronology. General dates like A.D. 320, 643, 1626,°1653, 1757, 
1857, 1947 etc., can form landmarks and can be used as pegs on which can be hung 
other associated events. 

The history teacher can, with the help of his experience and judgement, 
develop a programme of imparting time-sense and chronology. Many techniques 
that need little or no elaborate or costly materials can easily be used, such as 
time-charts, time-lines, friezes, sketches etc. 


Suggested Activities 
Different activities that can help in the teaching of chronology, are the 

following : 

1. Large sized time lines may be prepared and exhibited in the history 
~ room for ready reference. 

Time-charts, both vertical and horizontal for particular periods of 

movements may be prepared and displayed. 

3. Pictorial time-charts may also be prepared. Pictures may be pasted at 
proper places. 

4. Map Exercises: To help pupils to understand time in relation to 
space, the following exercises may be given on an outline map of 
India; location of important places where landmarks of the freedom 
movement took place along with the relevant dates (Given the inci- 
dents pupils should locate the date and place of occurrence). 

(a) Founding of the Indian National Congress. 


to 
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(b) Partition of Bengal. 

(c) Rift between the Moderates and Extremists in the Congress. 

(d) Founding of Sabarmati Ashram. ~ 

(e) Jatlianwala Bagh tragedy. 

(f) Chauri-chaura incident. 

(g) Beginning of the Quit India Movement. 

5. Quiz exercises involving dates, events, personalities, countries, etc., may 
be given. 

6. Panel discussion leading to meaningful generalizations and conclusions 
about time, e. g., Battle of Panipat 1760 and the Revolt of 1857. 

7. Assignments: Write a brief essay on the constitutional development in 
India between 1909-1947. , 

8. Some examples for the time lines/charts are given below : 

(a) Time line showing the brief period of British rule of India in comparison 
with the known history of the country. 


AD. 1757 1947 
BC. ste | | 


1500 (The proportions may be properly made) 

(b) Development of land transport through the ages. In this, pictorial re- 
presentation should be made. Small pictures of different means of 
transport from human beings carrying load on their backs to the latest 
automobiles should be shown. 

(c) Constitutional development in indian during the British period. In this 
important provisions of the Constitutional Acts may also be given in 
squares above the important dates. 

(d) Indian National Movement is another good topic. Sketches of person- 
alities, and photographs of important events may be included with dates. 

(e) Comparative time charts, e. g., political conditions in India and Great 
Britain during the 19th century or political condition in North and 
South India during the middle ages may also be taken. 


Evaluation 

Throughout the school years the evaluation of growth in the sense of time 
and chronology takes place continuously as the learners demonstrate their com- 
mand through using time correctly and wisely in their personal lives. In addition, 
in school examinations and tests they show it (i) by orally reconstructing situations, 
(ii) by correctly interpreting time word and expressions, (iii) by recalling specific 
date events and relating other events to them, (iv) by accurately arranging given 
date events in chronological order, and (v) by applying time generalizations criti- 
cally. This can happen only when the history teacher makes it a point to give 
planned learning experiences as mentioned earlier. Some examples requiring the 
skills are given in the next page for the benefit of teachers. 
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1. Suppose the first statement given below is true, then indicate if the statements 
that follow are true or false. 2 

In the year 1500 an Indian scholar wrote a book for school children on the 
life during his times. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(ec) 
(f) 


The book was then printed in the press. 

They bought it by giving him goods in exchange. 

The book described the following articles which were exported from 
India : 

Silk, 

Cotton textile, 

Spices. 

It also discussed Shivaji’s escape from the Agra Fort. 

It mentioned that the British had established their power in Bengal. 


It gave credit to the Portuguese for discovering the sea-route to India. 
2. Match the words in list “‘A”’ with those in list ‘*B’’. 
A B 
Prehistoric A.D. 1240 
Ancient 200 B.C. 
Biennial Once in two years. 
Centennial Once in every 100 years 
Medieval 5000 B.C. 


Once in every six months. 


3. A list of incidents is given below. Say whether it happened in: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Ancient times. 
Medieval times. 
Modern times. 


List of Incidents 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 


Beginnings were made in nuclear science. 

The existence of germs came to be known. 
Leonardo de Vinci painted ‘The Last Supper’. 
Man reached the South Pole. 

China was opened to the world. 

America was discovered. 

Radio was invented. 


4. Arrange the following events in chronological order : 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


Non-cooperation Movement. 

India becomes a Republic. 

The English language came to be taught in India. 
Din-i-Hahi. 

Visit of Fa-Hien. 
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VII 
USING SOURCES IN HISTORY TEACHING 


The study of history in schools can be immensely more productive of results if . 
the attempt to instil information is substituted by some carefully thought out 
and graded training in historical method; if the emphasis is placed not so much 
on the acquisition of historical! knowledge as on correct methods of work and on 
a capacity for historical thinking. Teaching through sources in history becomes 
very handy to give this desired shift;-hence the significance of source in the teaching 
of history is very vital. Correct history teaching means not only providing the 
pupil a background of historical knowledge, but also an insight into the meaning 
and significance of history, and the ability to continue his studies for himself. 

In our situation higher secondary stage is a crucial one for giving to the 
children the rudiments of historical method. It is at this stage that the teacher 
is to give the pupils that preparation by which they may be shown what history 
is, and how it may be best studied. It is there that the teacher is to give the 
pupils training in handling source material and initiate them in the process of 
the work of a historian. The whole process ought to be like a very elementary — 
introduction to historical studies, because few pupils of school years can hope to 
reach that stage of knowledge which is necessary for the full appreciation of 
history, and few can be expected to attain that breadth of intellectual experience 
which is essential for its true understanding. While advocating the use of- 
sources, it must not be understood that the aim is to convert the school boys into 
full-fledged historians. The objectives are quite limited and are stated below: 


Specific Objectives 

1. To enable the students to develop critical thinking by using the sources 
and weighing historical evidence. F 

2. To enable the students to form their own independent judgement by 
critically and analytically studying the sources. 

3. To develop elementary skills of collecting data, sifting the relevant, 
organizing them and interpreting them. 

4. To create proper atmosphere so as to make the people and events of 
bygone times more real to students. 

5. To stimulate the imagination of the students for reconstructing the past. 

6. To foster interest in the study of history in the right perspective. 


SOURCES OF HISTORY : MEANING 


The sources are the ‘traces’ left behind by past events. The events of history 
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are no longer realities, though they once actually happened; traces left by them 
make them real. A ‘historian’ works directly upon these ‘traces’ (i.e. sources) 
and through them he works upon the events. He reconstructs a systematic and 
logical account of the past events with the help of the sources. The authenticity 
of the historical account depends upon the availability of correct and undisputed 
sources. There exists a variety of sources and are classified in different ways. 
One classification is: (a) Archaeological sources, (b) literary sources, and (c) oral 
traditions. 


Archaeological Sources 


The archaeological sources can be divided into three categories : 

1. Monumental Finds: The monumental sources consist of buildings, 
images, pottery and terracotta figures and other antiquities. The Indian 
Archaeological Department, which was created by Lord Curzon in the beginning 
of the century, has excavated a large number of sites, such as Mohenjodaro 
(Sind), Harappa, Taxila, Mathura, Kausambi, Sarnath, Kasi and Sahet-Mahett, 
Pataliputra, Lothal, Nalanda, Rajgir, Sanchi and Bharhut, Halebid, Maksi, 
etc. Provincial Governments, private societies and educational institutions 
have also carried on excavations at several places, such as Kosambi and 
Atranjikhera (Achalpur, Etah, U.P.), etc. A large number of buildings have 
been identified and placed in time. Considerable material of historical value 
has been brought to light. Historians have reconstructed the history of ancient 
and medieval India with the help of these materials. The structure of buildings, 
the sculptures and paintings found in them, the patterns of potteries and 
terracotta figures illustrate the type of civilization of the time to which 
they belong. In certain cases these finds indicate the extent of the influence 
of foreign culture on India and the process of synthesis that has been going 
on all along. They are at times indicative of the dominant forces of our 
history. The remains of temples of ancient India and the mosques of medieval 
India are indicative of the Hindu and Muslim influences. The remains of sculp- 
tures and paintings are useful sources of the history of religion and art. The 
seals of kings, of ordinary citizens, and of various trade organizations have been 
found useful for identification of places, names etc. Pottery and terracotta 
figures go back to very ancient times. Their development through the ages 
provides a scientific basis for chronology. They shed a valuable light on the 
various phases of our cultural life and provide us with a clue to the nature and 
extent of India’s cultural contacts with other civilizations of the world. 

2. Epigraphics: Epigraphic sources consist of inscriptions on stone slabs, 
pillars, rocks, copper-plates, walls of buildings, bricks, terracotta, stone seals 
and images. These sources provide concrete evidence for various phases of 
Indian history. For instance, the pillar and rock edicts of Asoka supply the 
most authoritative sources of the history of the period of that great Emperor. 
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The Jhusi copper-plate inscription of Trilochanapala of Kannauj shows the extent 
of his territory. Hathigumpha inscription, which has been, discovered near 
Bhubaneswar in Orissa, gives an account of Kharvela, the king of Kalinga. 
Nowhere else is there any mention of this king. Similarly, the pillar inscription 
of Allahabad throws light on the personal qualities and adventures of Samudra 
Gupta. India is rich in such sources and no doubt they are most authentic. 

3. Numismatics: Numismatic evidence is collected from the study of 
the coins. Old coins are an important source of the history of India. They 
have been helpful in determining the extent of the dominions of particular 
kings, the length of their reigns, and the succession of different rulers of the same 
dynasty. Even the existence of many kings has been inferred from their coins. 
They throw light on the economic condition and the state of religion of their 
time. India’s political and commercial relations with her neighbours and the 
influence of foreign art on India is also amply illustrated by the coins. 


Literary Sources 

These sources can be divided in the following groups : 

1. Sacred or Religious Literature : In this type of literature mention may be 
made of the four Vedas, which throw light on the Indo-Aryan history and polity 
during its early development. The Kalpasutras are manuals of rituals; incidently 
they also indicate the development of sciences of Geometry and Archi- 
tecture in ancient times. The Ramayana and the Mahabharta give a vivid 
picture of the social and political condition of Aryans when they had settled for 
a considerable time in northern India. The Puranas are more like histories 
than any other branch of sacred literature of ancient India. Parts of the Puranas 
deal with the history of royal dynasties. Several lists of the kings, dynasties and 
saints are given in them. But there is considerable amount of story element in 
these books. Hence, they should: be utilised as historical sources with caution 
and discrimination. 

Tripitaka, the Buddhist canonical literature, contain in them a mine of 
information about the political, social, and religious conditions as were prevail- 
ing in Buddha’s time. The Jain canonical texts known as the twelve Anigas 
supplement the information of Tripitaka. 

2. Secular Literature: Secular literature may be divided into two classes : 

(i) Private Literature—that which is produced by an author in his private 

capacity. Dramas, novels, poems, books on grammar and astronomy, 
medicine and art, biographies, autobiographies, personal diaries, tra- 
vellers’ accounts, etc. In this category come Kalidasa’s Shakuntala and 
Vikramorvashi, Visakhadatta’s Mudra Rakshasa, Kautilya’s Arthashastra, 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayi, Samhitas of Charaka and Susruta, Varashamihira’s 
Panchasiddhantika, Aryabhata’s Aryabhatiya, Ziauddin Barani’s Fatwai- 
Jahandari, Babar’s Babar Nama, Sahangitr’s Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, etc. 
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(ii) Official Literature—that which is produced by a person in his official 
capacity. For instance, official orders, despatches, sanads, firmans, 
decisions of the law courts etc. ss 

3. Foreign Testimony : The accounts written by foreigners also form an 

important source of history. Under this type of literature, mention may be made 
of the Greek writers such as. Skylax, Hekataeus, Herodotus, Ktesias, Nearchus, 
Megasthenes, Patrocles, ete. who wrote on India. The Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien 
and Yaun-Chwang gave an account of the conditions of India in their travel 
accounts. The Arab scholar Alberuni also gave a scholarly account of India 
in his Kitab-ul-Hind. 


Oral Tradition 


Oral tradition is very helpful for local history. The chivalrous exploits of 
local heroes may not find a place ina general history of India but they live on in 
the ora] form. At times they may provide an exaggerated account (as is the case of 
Alha-Udal tradition) but on other occasions, they may also supplement the known 
historical facts. (For instance the story of Sircup and Resalu prevailing in West 
Punjab about the early Kushan kings.) Tod’s Annals are mostly based on.oral 
tradition. j 
The most interesting part of oral tradition is provided by the study of 
place names. The same place—Pataligram, known as Pataliputra, Azimabad, 
Bankipore and Patna in different periods of history, provides us with a clue to the 
political changes taking place through the ages. 

The same is true of the reconstruction of the earliest period of Indian history 
with the help of the study of the life of the tribal people. Much of their tradition 
is still to be found in an oral form only and all this helps us to under- 
stand better the contribution of different groups to the composite culture of 


India. 


Primary and Secondary Sources 


Sources are also classified into Primary and Secondary ones : 

(a) Primary sources—are those sources which are the accounts prepared 
by persons who were either directly connected with an event or were eye- 
witnesses to it. Minutes of parliamentary and judicial proceedings, laws, treaties, 
official papers of the States, records of societies and associations, personal memo- 
irs, autobiographies etc. can be put in this category. 

(b) Secondary sources—are the sources, which were prepared not by the 
persons directly connected with the event but by persons who were far away 
(both in terms of time and space) from the scene of actual happening but who 
took help of the eye-witness accounts in preparing them. For example, the 
standard historical works of the various periods, generally based on original 

‘accounts, etc. may be classified as secondary sources. 
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Reliability of sources: All sources are not reliable. They might have 
been coloured by personal bias of the person who produced them. For instance, 
panegyrics, like Chand Vardai’s ‘Prithviraj-Raso’ cannot be regarded as an 
authentic source for the history of Prithvi Raj Chauhan. A teacher should, 
therefore, use the sources very carefully. He should first examine for himself if 
the source that he is going to use, is reliable and authentic. He should also check 
up if there were later additions and alterations in the source. No source about 
which there is any doubt should be used by the teacher. 

There are numerous techniques of testing the reliability or otherwise of a 
source in history. Some of the important ones are as follows : 

(a) He should find out if the originator of a source had any prejudice. For 
instance, Ban wrote ‘Harsha-Charita’ to glorify his hero—Harsha. Hence it can- 
not be treated as a thoroughly reliable source. 

(b) He should see that the sources do not have any anachronism in it. 

(c) If on any topic there are conflicting theories, he should weigh the evidence 
critically and may accept the theory which is supported by a*larger number of 
historians. He should, however, bear in mind that the judgement of majority 
may not always be true. He has to exercise his discretion in such cases. He is" 
advised to attempt a critical study of the data to arrive at a definite conclusion. 


Sources that can be Used by Higher Secondary Schooi Teacher 

The higher secondary school teacher works under certain limitations, such 
as lack of time and resources, emotional instability and intellectual immaturity 
of the students, heavy time schedule, ‘and above all, the vastness of the subject 
and the varied nature of the sources. Despite their difficulties our teachers should 
be able to put across to their students the main trends of Indian history in an 
intelligible manner. To perform this task successfully, it is advisable that the tea- 
chers must acquire sufficient mastery of the subject. This is obviously not possible 
if his teaching in the classroom is confined to the narrow bounds of textbooks. 
They should certainly study standard textbooks but should also supplement 
their studies by reading standard works of eminent scholars. These are secon- 
dary sources, no doubt, yet they will do a lot of good to the reader. However, it 
would be better if the teachers could choose some topics out of the whole range of 
Indian history and could base their studies on original sources. For instance, 
for a study of Asoka, they could take the help of his Edicts to develop a clear 
understanding of the history of his period. ; 


The Various Ways of Using the Sources 

The following techniques can be adopted for using sources in the teaching 
of history : 
(i) Pre-lesson Use of Sources 

A history teacher may use the sources at the beginning of his lesson. He 
could pose a question to arouse the curiosity of the students. For example, an 
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appraisal of the views of Sir William Jones, Raja Rammohun Roy and Macaulay 
(Sources of Indian Tradition by William Theodore de Bary, Delhi, 1963, Pp. 590- 
601) about the introduction of English education, could be very provocative and 
could easily be the focus for the development of the lesson. The teacher may 
supplement the arguments for and against English education. . 

(ii) Mid-lesson Use of Sources 

The teacher can use the sources while developing the lesson. The main pur- 
pose of using sources at this stage is to substantiate and illustrate what he is trying 
to convey to the students. How deeply the students will be interested in knowing 
about the character of Aurangzeb if they are given the letters written by Aurang- 
zeb to his brothers! It will develop their curiosity to know more and more 
about Aurangzeb and his brothers and their mutual relationships. Care has, 
however, to be taken that the use of such sources fits in the context and sequence 
of the lesson and reinforces the impact of teaching, giving more appeal, reality 
and vividness to the lesson. 

(iti) Post-lesson Use of Sources 

The teacher can also use the sources after fete his lesson. He may 
give useful extracts from the original or secondary sources to the students and ask 
students to write answers to some questions on their basis. This technique is 
necessary for sustaining the interest of the students. This should be of special 
interest for the gifted students. 

Through their various methods teachers can initiate the students in the 
method of a history researcher in a small way and generate curiosity for further 
study. Working in a suitable atmosphere, the students should begradually 
trained to make independent use of the sources. They are not expected to recons- 
truct history for themselves, Nor is it our intention to lead students to do 
original research work. The study of sources is intended to be an adjunct to the 
study of the textbook. The students may feel some difficulty in making use of 
documents written in English, but the use of documents written or translated in 
different regional languages should be easy. What is needed is that the students 
should be helped to cultivate proper skill for their use and develop self-study. 


Limitations of the Use of Sources 

The use of sources in teaching history has many advantages; but it has 
certain limitations too. Firstly, it is not always possible for the teachers of the 
higher secondary schools to have an easy access to all the sources that may profit- 
ably be utilised by them. This difficulty is especially experienced in the ayaila- 
bility of original sources. Even if the original sources were available, majority of 
the teachers will find it exceedingly difficult to utilise those sources, as they are 
not properly trained in historiography. It is desirable that the teachers should 
make an attempt to acquire an elementary knowledge of historiography. The 
teacher should use the sources only after a careful scrutiny. 
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It is possible that under present conditions, we may very often be unable 
to make the maximum use of sources on account of lack of facilities in the 
schools. *The requirements of the examination system may al§o stand in the way 
of the adoption of the source method. But it is very often seen that the use of 
sources has facilitated the coverage of the history course more expeditiously 
and intelligently. 

The use of sources has to be well-planned and purposive. It has to be 
well directed, geared to the needs of the subject and to the specific skills and 
understandings it tends to realize. 


SAMPLE UNIT NO. 1 
ASOKA’S DHAMMA 


A Study Through Edicts Mainly 


I. Understandings to be Developed 

1. Wars cause infinite misery, death and starvation for a large number of 
people. : 

2. King is not the master but the servant of the people. 

3. Promotion of the welfare of the common people is the quality of the 
good government. 

4. Religion is purely personal and everyone is free to follow his own 
convictions. 

5. Good behaviour and respect for others lead to happy life. 


Ii. Content and Teaching Hints 

1. The battle of Kalinga—change of heart of Asoka. 

2. Asoka’s laW of piety as enunciated in edicts. 

3. Asoka’s policy of social welfare, religious toleration and promotion of 

a code of conduct for his subjects as depicted in the edicts. 

4. Its significance for modern times. 

Asoka got engraved a series of edicts throughout the length and breadth of 
his empire. In addition to the information in the textbook, material from 
Asoka’s edicts should be used. 

The Minor Rock Edict II lays stress on obedience to father, mother, respect 
to living creatures, truthful speech, reverence of pupils to the preceptors. 

“One should obey one’s father and mother. One should respect the supreme 
value and sacredness of life, One should speak the truth. One should practise 
these virtues of Dharma. In the same way, pupils should honour their teachers, 
and in families one should behave with fitting courtesy to relatives. This is the 
traditional rule of Dharma and it is conducive to long life. Men should act 
according to if.” 
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Rock Edict XIII lays stress on proper behaviour and steadfast devotion 
to friends, acquaintances, companions, relatives and to servants and slaves. 

“There is more important reason for the-king’s remorse. The Brahmans and 
Sramanas (the priestly and ascetic orders) as well as the followers of other reli- 
gions and the householders who all practised obedience to superiors, parents and 
teachers and proper courtesy and firm devotion to friends, acquaintances, compan- 
ions, relatives, slaves and servants—all suffer from the injury, slaughter and 
deportation inflicted on their loved ones. Even those who escaped calamity them- 
selves are deeply afflicted by the misfortunes suffered by those friends, acquain- 
tances, companions and relatives for whom they feel an undiminished affection’’. 

Rock Edict VII lays stress on self-restraint, purity of heart and knowledge. 

“King Priyadarsi wishes members of all faiths to live everywhere in his 
kingdom. For they all seek mastery of the senses and purity of mind. Men are 
different in their inclinations and passions, however they may perform the whole 
of their duties or only part. 

Even if one is not able to make lavish gifts, mastery of the senses, purity of 
mind, gratitude and steadfast devotion are commendable and essential’. 

Rock Edict VII—“‘I am never complacent in regard to my exertions or the 
despatch of people’s business by me......... And whatever efforts | make is made 
in order that I may discharge the debt I owe to all living beings’’. 

Rock Edict I—“‘No living creature shall be slaughtered here (at Pataliputra, 
Asoka’s capital city), and no festive gatherings shall be held. King Priyadarsi 
sees a great many evils in festive gatherings. Yet he also approves of some kinds 
of festivals’. 

“Many hundreds of thousands living creatures were formerly slaughtered 
every day for curries in the kitchen of His Majesty. At present, when this edict 
on Dharma is inscribed, only three living creatures are killed daily, two peacocks 
and a deer, and the deer is not slaughtered regularly. In the future, not even 
these three animals shall be slaughtered’’. 

Rock Edict V—“‘It is difficult to do a good deed. He who performs a good 
deed accomplishes a difficult task. Nevertheless I have performed many good 
deeds. If my sons, grandsons, and descendants to the end of time follow my 
example, they will do well. But he who neglects even a part of this command 
does evil. For evil is easily committed.”’ 

Rock Edict XV—‘‘All men are my children. Just as, in regard to my own 
children, I desire that they may be provided with all kinds of welfare and happi- 
ness in this world and in the next, the same I desire in regard to all men’’. 

Rock Edict XIV—‘‘ People should learn and respect the fundamentals of one 
another’s dharma.................- There should be growth of the essential of dharma 
among men of all sects’’. 

Cyclostyled copies of Rock Edicts XIII, VII, XIV, I, V are to be distributed 
among the students. 
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| (Note: In this unit only the extracts from various edicts are given but 
the teacher may, if convenient, get the complete edicts cyclostyled). 

| Pupils in groups of four or five may be given specific edicts to work upon. 

| They may read it before the class. Pupils should be encouraged to put questions. 

) The teacher may as well put questions at appropriate places. It may also be nece- 

| ssary for the teacher to write down points on the blackboard as the facts emerge. 
All cyclostyled edicts should thus be covered. In this way basic facts will be 
imparted to the pupils. 

The second step is to weave the relevant scattered information into generalis- 
ed pattern having both coherence and sequence. This should be done with the 
help of the children. Each group will present a report which may be done ina 
sequence so that a coherent story emerges. 


First Group—Rock Edict No. XIII 
The main theme dealing with the life of Asoka and his Dharma may be 
reconstructed from the answers of the following questions related to various 


edicts : 
1. In what year was the battle of Kalinga fought ? 
2. How does Asoka express his feelings of horror of this war ? 
3. How did he spend his life after his change of heart ? 
4, Quote the extract which shows that he had equal concern for all the 


sects residing in his kingdom ? 

5. What are the virtues which he extols in his subjects? 

6. What is meant by conquest through Dharma ? 

7. What was the specific purpose of putting up this record in Edict 
No. XIII. 

8. What picture can you draw of a man who considered himself ‘Priya- 
darshi’, Beloved of Gods ? 


Second Group—Edict No. VII 
1. What is the wish of Asoka regarding the various sects that live in his 
dominions ? 
2. What are the virtues which he considers essential for right conduct ? 
Third Group—Rock Edict No, XII 
1. How does Asoka show his spirit of religious toleration ? 
2. What is his advice to different sects ? 
3. Why does he advise others to become well informed about others’ 
religion ? 
Fourth Group—Minor Rock Edict No. I 
1. What was the year when Asoka embraced Buddhism ? 
2. What hopes did he promise to people who followed Dharma zealously ? 
3. How did he expect his officers to behave when they were on tour? 


Y 
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What success does os attribute to himself as the Champion of the 
Dharma ? 
How do you interpret the last paragraph of this Edict? 


Fifth Group—Rock Edict No. V 


1. 
Ds 
3. 
4. 


What does Asoka say about the difficulty in following the right path ? 
In which year of his reign did he appoint the Dharma Mahamatras ? 
What was the function of Dharma Mahamatras ? 

What was the aim of recording the text on the Edict ? 


After analysing the above mentioned edicts a few questions should be put 
to the class to systematize and generalise the information under broad heads : 


ND 


What led to the change of heart of Asoka ? 

What do you know about the Dharma of Asoka ? 

What did Asoka mean by the law of piety ? 

What measures did he adopt to spread his Dharma ? 

How did he show his concern for the welfare of his subjects ? 

What kind of conduct did he advocate to his subjects ? 

How does the religious policy of Asoka compare with the policy of 
free India ? 


Iii. Other Suggested Activities 


E; 


a: 
= 
4. 


Preparation of a map of India showing the places where his edicts are 
found. — 

An enlarged facsimile of the writing of Rock Edict No. VII. 

A model of Kaushambi Column modelled in clay. 

Pupils may try to recapture the feeling of Asoka after the Kalinga 
war, and may compose a poem, drama, monologue or a story. 
Interested pupils may be advised to study Rock Edict No. XV, Pillar 
Edict No. VI, Rock Edict No. IV, Rock Edict No. IT. 


IV. Evaluation 
The understanding of the basic concepts relating to the content may be 
tested through the following questions : 


1. 
3: 


4, 


Show on the map of India the sites of Asoka’s edicts. 

Why did Asoka choose stone as the medium for expressing his views ? 
Show that the code of conduct. advocated by Asoka had universal 
appeal. 

In what ways did Asoka show his concern for his subjects ? 

What was Asoka’s conception of Dharma? What new contribution 
did he make to Buddhism ? 

Can we accept Asoka’s claims for what he did for Dharma at their 
face value? 

Why is he called the Great ? 


—————eeEeEw 
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SAMPLE UNIT NO. 2 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


I. Understandings to be Developed 


1. The downfall of the Mughal Empire was a long drawn process and was 
not a single stroke happening. 

2. The agrarian system and some aspects of the administrative organi- 
zation developed by Mughal Emperors were the primary causes of the 
downfall. 

3. The personality of the rulers played an important role in the stability of 
the Mughal rule. 

4. The reversion of the policy of Akbar by Aurangzeb spread distrust and 
discontent. 

5. As was true everywhere else in medieval times, weak successors of power- 
ful monarchs led to disintegration of the Empire. 


II. Teaching Hints and Content 


The following extracts may be used for developing the understanding No. 2 

given above. 

European travellers were struck by a peculiar institution in the Mughal 

Empire—the king taking away the entire property of a nobleman on his death. 

1. Captain Hawkins remarked in 1608: ‘The custom of this Mughal 
Emperor is to take possession of his noblemen’s treasure when they die, 
and to bestow on their children what he pleaseth......... Eby 
Quoted by Jadunath Sarkar in Mughal Administration (Fifth Edition) 
p. 146. ; 

2. Bernier describes its evil effects thus : “The barbarous and ancient 
custom obtains in this country of the king’s constituting himself sole 

" heir of the property of those who die in his service’’. 
Quoted by Jadunath Sarkar in Mughal Administration, (Fifth Edition), 
p. 163. 
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3. We find in the letters of Aurangzeb such passages as the following : 
“‘Amir Khan (the governor of Afghanistan for 20 years) is dead. I, too, 
shall die. Write to the Diwan of Lahore to attach the property of the 
deceased with extreme diligence and effort, so that nothing great or 
small, not even a blade of grass, may escape. Get information from 
outside sources and the possession of everything found at any place 
whatever, as this is the rightful due of God’s slaves’. Quoted by 
Jadunath Sarkar in Mughal Administration, (Fifth Edition), p. 147. 

There was a regular department of State, called Bait-ul-mal, where the 

property of all persons dying without hiers was deposited. The property of 
nobles and officers of the state after their death was also escheated and kept in 
this department. 

4. Mauucci says of Aurangzeb: ‘‘He seizes everything left by his generals, 
officers, and other officials at their death, in spite of his having declared 
that he makes no claim on the goods of defunct persons. Nevertheless, 
under the pretext that they are his officers and are in debt to the Crown, 
he lays hold of everything. If they leave widows, he gives them a trifle 
every year and some land to furnish a subsistence’. (Storia, ii, 417, 
quoted by Jadunath Sarkar, in Mughal Administration, p. 152). 


Development . 

The teacher will ask the pupils questions on the sources cited above. He 
will reconstruct their answers. 

One effect of the escheat system was to induce the nobles to live extravagan- 
tly and squander all their wealth in unproductive luxuries during their life-time, 
as they knew very well that they could leave nothing to their family. 

Again, the insecurity of the noble’s fortune prevented the accumulation of 
private capital and the economic growth of the country which depends on capital. 
The general level of civilization and culture too, was lowered, because each 
generation had to work from bottom upwards, instead of benefiting by the acquisi- 
tion and progress achieved by its predecessor. 

The political effect of the escheat system was most disastrous. It turned 
the Mughal nobility into a band of selfish opportunists ever ready to change over 
to the winning side in any war of succession or foreign invasion because they 
knew that their lands and even personal property were not legally assured to them, 
but depended solely on the pleasure of the de facto king. 

Besides administrative causes, the agrarian system was one of the primary 
causes of the downfall of the Mughal empire. Its impact can be seen on various 
aspects of political life. Bhimsen’s Nuskha-i-Dilkhusha written in 1700, 
regarding the Marathas and the support given by the peasants to them, 
mentions : = 

“The agents of the Jagirdar, having apprehensions, concerning the niggardly 
behaviour of the clerks of the Court, who on every excuse.................. effect a 
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transfer, do not have any hope of the confirmation of the Jagir for the following 
year, and so abandon the habit of protecting the peasant and of firmness. The 
Jagirdar, who sends a revenue-collector, owing to his own difficult circums- 
tances, first takes something from him in advance; and the latter, reaching 
the Jagir, keeps thinking: perhaps another amil is coming behind him, who 
has paid a larger advance, and, so proceeding tyrannically is unrelenting in his 
exactions. Some peasants are not remiss in paying the authorised revenue, but 
are made desparate by the evil of this excrutiating spoilation. It came to be rep- 
resented (at the Court) that the Marathas obtained collaboration from the peasants 
of the imperial dominions. It was, thereupon, ordered that the horses and 
weapons should be confiscated. When this happened in most villages, the peasants, 
providing themselves with horses and arms, joined the Marathas’’. 

The Timariots (Bernier’s term for the Jagirdars), governors and revenue- 
contractors on their part reason in this manner: ‘‘Why should the neglected state 
of this land create tneasiness in our minds and why should we expend our 
money and time to render it fruitful? We may be deprived of it in a single 
movement, (this refers to the practice of frequent transfer of Manasabdars from 
one Jagir to another) and over extortions would benefit neither ourselves nor our 
children. Let us draw from the soil all the money we can though the peasant 
should starve or abscond and we should leave it, when commanded to quit, a 
dreary wilderness’’. 

Bernier refers to the conditions of the peasantry :. ‘‘The country is ruined 
by the necessity of defraying the enormous charges required to maintain the 
splendour of a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for keeping 
the people in subjection. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of 
that people. The cudgel and the whip compel them to incessant labour for 
the benefit of others’. 

As a result of increasing exploitation of the peasantry, the cultivation suffer- 
ed. Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab-ul-Lubab writes : = 

“It is clear to the wise and experienced that now, according to the ways of 
hte time, thoughtfulness in managing the affairs of state, (and the practice of) 
protecting the peasantry and encouraging the prosperity of the country and in- 
crease in produce, have all departed. Revenue-collectors who take the revenues 
on farm, having spent considerable amounts at the Court (to obtain it), proceed 
to the Mahala and become a scourge for the revenue-paying peasantry..............: 
Since they have no confidence that they will be confirmed in their offices the next 
year, may even for the whole of the current year, they seize both parts of the 
produce (the State’s share as well as the peasants’) and sell them away. It isa 
god-fearing man, indeed, who limits himself to this and does not sell away the 
bullocks and carts (of the peasants) on which village depends, not contenting him- 
self with extorting the amount of his expenses at the Court, of his troopers and 
of the deficit of his pledge, does not sell away whatever remains with the 
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peasantry, down to fruit-bearing trees and their proprietary and here- 
ditary (rights in the) land. Many Parganas and townships, which used to yield 
revenue, Owing to the oppression of the officials‘(hukkam), been so far ruined and 
devastated that they have become forests infested by tigers and lions, and the 
villages are so utterly ruined and desolate that there is no sign of habitation on 
the routes. Although from greed and the ways of these evil times, the country 
becomes devastated everyday and peasants are crushed by the oppression and 
cruelty of ill-fated revenue collectors, (while) the Jagirdars have to bear the scourge 
of the groans of the women and children of the oppressed peasants, the cruelty, 
oppression and injustice of the officials, who have no thought of God, has reached 
such a degree that if one wished to describe a hundredth part of it, it will still 
defy description’”’ : 

From these sources, it is evident that the inefficiency and corruptien of the 
administrative machinery and of the agrarian system were the main causes of the 
decline of the Mughal empire. 

The class would be divided into two groups. Each group would be assigned 
a specific task. Each group would discuss and prepare a report which would be 
read out before the whole class. The groups would deal with the following 
aspects : 

(a) Administrative aspect = 

(b) Agrarian aspect. 

The teacher would discuss the administrative and agrarian causes of the 
revolts that led to the decline of the Mughal Empire in India in the light of the 
original sources quoted above, and ask questions like the following : 

1, What was the general nature of Mughal administration ? 

Who was the most powerful in the administ rative set-up ? 
Why was Escheat system a weakness of the administration ? 
What were the loopholes in the agrarian system ? 

What was the relationship of Jagirdar’s with 

a) the king 

b) the ryot? 

The teacher would read out the above extracts to the class before the discus- 
sion and after he has distributed the cyclostyled copies of the extracts. 

.The teacher would offer comments like the following : 

i The causes of the decline of the Mughal Empire went much deeper than the 
reign and character of Aurangzeb. They were inherent in the administrative and 
agrarian system of the Empire. During the time of Aurangzeb, the contradic- 
tions came on the surface in the form of agrarian unrest and administrative break- 
down. The working of the bureaucracy was connected with the agrarian system. 
The Mansabdars, as the Mughal officers were called, were paid their salaries from 
revenue-assignments of jagirs. The state imposed a heavy revenue demand on 
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the peasantry and, as time passed, this revenue demand went on increasing with 
the spread of the jagirdari system. Agriculture was neglected. The wars and 
other lavish expenditure placed a heavy burdon on the treasury, and on the pea- 
sants who had to pay revenue to fill it. The jagirdars were interested in getting 
the maximum from the peasants. 


Ill. Evaluation 


i) 
il) 


iii) 


iv) 


Vv) 


The causes of the decline of the Mughul Empire were inherent in the 
administrative and agrarian systems of the Empire. Discuss this in the 
light of the original sources. 

The neglect of the peasantry and interests of Mughal Empire lay in the 
frequent transfers of the mansabdars from one jagir to another. Support 
this by means of the relevant sources. 

What led to the collaboration of the peasants of the Imperial dominion 
with the Marathas ? 

‘As aresult of increasing exploitation of the peasantry, the cultivation 
suffered’, writes Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. How does 
he substantiate this statement ? 

How far was the system of Escheats responsible for bringing about 
moral degradation in the Mughal nobility? Substantiate your answer 
with the help of the original sources. : 
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ASSIGNMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING 


Assignments form a vital part of learning experiences in the teaching of 
history. Real learning is not mere ‘teaching’. It is a bi-polar process which 
secures the active participation of the pupils. The assignments in history not 
only cause motivation, but direct learning to realize specific instructional goals. 
They are an essential element of developing instruction in and outside the -class. 
To give a proper perspective to historical facts, to help the students to visualize 
important events, to get the ‘proper spirit’ or the ‘feel’ of an age, to develop a 
permanent interest in history—these are some of the ultimate purposes in planning 
assignments for students. 
The main purposes of assignments may be outlined as follows: 
1. To organize instruction in its natural setting. 
2. To discover difficulties, which hamper the learning process in pupils and 
to remove such problems. 
3. To stimulate interest and arouse curiosity in knowing more about the 
subject. 
4. To provide educationally gainful experiences which present new know- 
ledge concretely. 
5. To develop proper skills, desirable attitudes and healthy interests 
relating to the subject. 


All the purposes outlined above cannot be realized through the same assign- 
ment. 


Criteria of a Good Assignment 


1. Assignments should be challenging. They should stimulate and foster 
thinking. 

2. Assignments should be interesting and appealing. 

They should be based on the interests of the students. This will bring 
forth spontaneous response and sustained effort. 

3. Assignments should be graded to suit the individual differences in ability, 
interest and rate of learning. There should be the minimum that every 
student has to do. Besides that, there should be challenging aspects 
that will induce the bright students to do more. 

4. Variety should form another principle on which assignments should be 
based. Oral and written work of every type, different kinds of activities 

‘and expression work should be given appropriate importance in the 
assignment. ; 
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Types of Assignments 

Assignments may be given at any of the three stages of the lesson: 

(a) Pre-view before starting the new topic. 

(b) Development stage—as part of the exposition of the lesson. 

(c) Evaluation stage—a recapitulation assessment or application. 

The pre-view assignment aims at giving a new approacah to a unit that the 
students have studied earlier. By its help, the wider aspects of the unit can be 
introduced, the gaps in knowledge can be filled and new relationship can be 
brought out. This is to be used instead of a formal revision of a topic and 
repetition of facts known to the students. 

At the development stage the purpose of the assignment is to initiate the 
students into discovering something that amplifies, verifies or explains the problem 
or issue with which they are confronted. This will be based on new knowledge 
to be gained. It will require some critical study, looking for new aspects of the 
problems and new dimensions of understanding. Many types of activities could 
be included. This provides the chance for finding out the various view points 
about a problem or personality. Assignments based on sources will be particularly 
suitable for this stage—contradictory and clashing views could be utilised for 
planning the assignments. Social life, economic problems and cultural achieve- 
ments could be effectively taught through assignments. 

At the evaluation stage, the assignments are the means of assessing the 
objectives of teaching the unit, gaps in instruction could be covered; right emphasis 
could be brought; skills of preparing graphic materials such as maps, charts and 
cartoons could be developed; activities such as visits to historical places, prepara- 
tion of pageants and dramas could be included. 

Thus the assignment could be planned to fulfil the needs of learning at all 
the three stages of the lesson plan. 


Requisites of an Assignment 


It would help the teacher to bear the following in mind while planning any 

type of assignment. 

(i) To relate the objectives of teaching the unit with the nature of the 
assignment planned; the choice of the most suitable content is very 
important. 

(ii) The abilities of students, their interests, the response they are capable 
of—these should be considered while drafting the assignment. 

(iii) The assignment should give specific references and the teacher should 
make available all the references given. ; 

(iv) There should be an indication of the importance of the various aspects 
of the assignment and the distribution of time for the same. ; 

(v) A flexible but fair system of assessment should be planned in order to 
make the assignment effective. — 
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(vi) The teachers’ assistance and guidance should be readily available. 
(vii) The ultimate purpose of the assignment should not be forgotten—namely, 
the encouragement of individual talents and originality of expression. 


Assignment as Homework 

Assignments, as homework, should form a regular part of the programme 
of the school at the secondary level. The total amount of homework is a matter 
to be determined by the whole faculty because it is not the history teacher only 
who has to give assignments for home. All the subjects are important, and they 
all have their place in the curriculum. The homework assignment should have 
no punitive aspect whatsoever. It should be regarded as simply an extension of 
the school learning situation into the everyday lives of the learners. 

It is worth while to start each home assignment in the class. Some explana- 
tion of the assignment and some school discussion on the way in which individual 
students go about it, may be done. A definite time for completion of assignments 
must be established and understood and every bit of homework assigned must be 
evaluated by the teacher. Ifthe students know what is expected of them they © 
will work better. 


SAMPLE ASSIGNMENT I 
THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


Objective 

To use the assignment for giving a fresh approach to the understanding 
of this early phase of Indian civilization and to stress the broad features of the 
River Valley Civilization. 


The Assignment 
I. (1) A map of the world showing the four centres of river valley civili- 
zation—the Nile, Tigris and Euphrates, the Indus and Hwang-Ho. 
(2) A detailed map showing the excavated sites connected with Indus 
Valley Civilization and the possible area that it covered. 

II. A visit to the museum, if there is one, to see the findings of early centres 
of civilization. (Brick-pottery ; their shapes, colour, . decorations, 
implements, etc.) 

Ill. To collect the pictures of the Indus Valley sites—the streets, the 
houses, the toys, images, seals, etc. 

IV. To read accounts about the Indus Valley cities—Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro, Lothal and Kalibangan (Town Planning—the facilities provided 
in the houses—the civic provisions in laying of the roads and drains— 
the life of. the people as reflected in the seals and toys—the public 
buildings and their uses). ; : 
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V. To point out the close connection between Indus Valley Civilization and 
Mesopotamian Civilization. ” 

VI. To read about the general features of civilization in the river valley 
(Nile—Tigris—Euphrates—Hwang-Ho). 

VII. To write an imaginative account on : 
(a) The joyous life of a child in Harappa 
(b) The prosperity of a trader. 

VIII. To gather the different views regarding the destruction of the cities. 


Procedures to be Followed 


The class could be divided into four groups. Each group can choose some 
of the aspects of the assignment to start with and later on discussions could be 
initiated. Maps and pictures will be drawn—guided reference work will add to 
the tempo of the work. 

The teacher will be the planner and guide and help the pupils to do the 
assignment to the fullest possible extent. 


SAMPLE ASSIGNMENT II 
AKBAR’S RELIGION 


Objectives 


1. To help the students to study critically the various views given by his- 
torians regarding Akbar’s religion. 

2. To help students to organize the material for discussion, etc. 
Extracts from Badauni’s Muntakhab-ui-Twarikh 

“And later that day the Emperor came to Fatehpur. There he used to spend 
much time in the Hall of worship in the company of learned men and sheikhs and 
especially on Friday nights, when he would sit up there the whole night continu- 
ously occupied in discussing customs of religion whether fundamental or collateral. 

And persons of novel and whimsical opinions, in accordance with their 
pernicious ideas and vain doubts, coming out of their ambush, decked the false 
in the ‘garb of the true, and wrong in the dress of right, and cast the emperor, who 
was possessed of an excellent disposition, and was an earnest searcher after truth, 
but these base persons brought perplexity, till doubt was heaped upon doubt, and 
he lost all definite aim, and the straight wall of the clear law and of firm religion 
was broken down, so that after five or six years not a trace of Islam was left in 
him: and everything was turned topsy-turvey..................... nS 


Von Noer—the German Historian of Akbar 


““Badauni does not lose any opportunity of renewing attacks upon the great 
Emperor. He was never in intimate relation to Din-i-Ilahi; he only repeats his 
misconceptions common among the populace. 
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Akbar might justly have contemplated the acts of his reign with legitimate 
pride, but many incidents of his life prove him to have been among the most 
modest of men, who was the founder and head of an order ato nce political, 
philosophical and religious. He was a great advocate of universal tolerance in 


matters of religion.” 


Oxford History of India by Smith 

“The new religion, Din-i-Illahi, rejected wholly the claims of Muhammad to 
be an inspired prophet, and practically replaced him by the Emperor. Abul Fazl 
became the high priest of the new crowd and the stage manager of the rather 
ridiculous initiation ceremonies. Many time-serving courtiers professed to become 
Akbar’s disciples, surrendering to him life, property, honour and religion. The 
new religion never enlisted any considerable following, and it may well be doubted 
if a simple person ever honestly believed init. Abul Fazl a man of immense 
learning and endowed with a singularly powerful intellect certainly was far too 
intelligent to believe. But he was base enough to play the hypocrite’s part and 
reap no small profit thereby, as the confidential secretary and adviser of the 
sovereign’’. 

‘‘Din-i-Ilahi was an earnest and intense endeavour in search of a formula 
which would satisfy all but hurt none and contains all that was good and true 
and beautiful in the great faiths of the world’’, Dr. Saran. 


Procedures to be Followed 
The class could be divided into four groups, each studying one of the extracts. 
The following questions would help each group to use the extracts properly. 
(i) How do the prejudices of the author influence their opinions ? 
(ii) What were the essentials of Din-i-Illahi ? 
(iii) What do you think prompted Akbar to proclaim Din-i-Ilahi? 
(iv) Find out the impact of Din-i-Illahi on the Rajputs, the common people 
: and the Muslim leaders. 
(v) To the Indians of today, what is the appeal of Din-i-Ilahi? 
(vi) Why are some historians acclaiming it ? 
After the groups have completed the work, there could be a pooling of the 
findings of the group and a general discussion may follow. 


IX 
USE OF HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 


Textbooks are essential for the proper teaching of history and there is need for 
putting right kind of books in the hands of teachers. The format of the book, 
the attractive style of presentation, the interesting illustrations—these do enhance 
the value of textbooks, but their effectiveness depends upon the way the teachers 
use them. 

In this connection two points need special attention. First, sole depen- 
dence on textbooks, however well-written, fails to secure effective learning. They 
may be sketchy and limited in facts and consequently fail to build up proper 
mental pictures. They necessarily contain condensed verbal descriptive accounts 
without sufficient supporting details and without these the content is not likely to 
be very meaningful. This is especially true of our history textbooks which involve 
the study and visualization of historical phenomena often shrowded in obscurity. 

Secondly, the use of a single textbook may fail to give the findings of latest 
historical researches. Care has to be taken that the history teacher does not con- 
fine his instruction in the classroom within the narrow bounds of a single text- 
book. Further, the teacher should make use of supplementary material of a wide 
variety related to various topics. This is essential to give reality and vitality to 
our teaching and to infuse new life to history. 


Proper Use of Textbooks 

No rigid and single procedure for the use of history textbooks in the class- 
room instruction can be suggested. But the worst type of practice of using the 
textbook is the one in which the.teacher reads it aloud verbatim paragraph after 
paragraph and the students are asked to read the contents aloud. Sometimes the 
teacher offers explanation here and there. At the end, if the teacher is skilful he 
puts some questions to students to test their memory. The students come to 
depend on their power of memorization and they are expected to reproduce the 
exact words of the text. This practice has robbed history of much of the adven- 
ture and interest and has reduced it to dull and lifeless narrative. It is obvious 
that this method does not offer the pupils any challenges—to weigh events in 
their proper perspective, to arrive at their independent conclusions and to be in- 
volved in critical thinking. Therefore, in no case history teachers should resort 
to this practice. 

It should be remembered that the history textbook should be used in a way 
that it promotes historical thinking and helps to realize the specific objectives set 
forthin a particular lesson. That will depend upon specific classroom situations 
and the nature of content which is sought to be covered. 
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How to Use History Textbook—Some Suggestions 

' 1. The teacher guides the students to seek definite information and to go to 
the textbook with a question in mind. This is the method of the historian in 
using his sources. It is essential because the textbook concentrates on giving a 
natrative filled up with many facts and events and there is every likelihood that 
the student may find himself lost in their midst. This approach will give the 
study of the textbook well defined aim and purpose and will ensure effectiveness 
in teaching and learning. 

2. Another way of using the textbook is to ask students to read the passage 
or unit at home and come prepared to the classroom for discussion. The text 
becomes the basis for an assignment. The teacher guides the discussion by put- 
ting intelligent and thought-provoking questions. He also supplements the 
information contained in the textbook. Comparisons are made, why and how of 
the historical events are discussed, and generalizations or conclusions are arrived at 
through a process of analysis of historical facts. The content of the textbook, for 
example, can be presented as to promote critical thinking and to promote pupils’ 
ability to generalize instead of passively accepting the generalization given in the 
textbook. This method has the advantage of involving the students in the learn- 
ing process. 

3. Another form of the same procedure js that the teacher. provides preli- 
minary guidance for pupils as to how to study and learn a lesson. They study 
on their own and summarize. They are free to develop the topic in their own way, 
giving their comments. In this way the pupil makes use of the textbook in a very 
intelligent manner and he learns to use the book properly. 

4. Some history teachers make use of the textbook at the end of the lesson. 
Such teachers have a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter and they have the 
ability to develop history by means of skilful questions, illustrations, diagrams and 
interpretation. They present views as expressed by different historians and stimu- 
late students to place various historical events in their proper historical perspec- 
tive. They give the students suitable outline at the end of the lesson and then 
students are asked to supplement it at home with the help of the textbooks. 


Conclusion 
To conclude, it may be said that history teachers should not be very dogma- 


tic and rigid in the use of history textbooks. They should be flexible in their 
approach. History teachers should in no case be slaves of the method but 
they should use it with discretion and with a purpose. The organization of the 
units or topics in the textbook is not necessarily the best and they should follow 
the sequence which suits their purpose most. 

Whatever method or methods they may use, their overall effect in the use of 
textbook should be to achieve the objectives of the teaching of history. This 
should stimulate the pupil’s historical imagination to know more of history 
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and to rationalize causal relationship relating to different historical events. The 
use of history textbooks must be followed by series of well-graded and thought- 
provoking questions which make the textbook not an end in itself but a means to - 
realize desirable objectives. History textbooks when used effectively not only 
vitalize instruction in the class but also give a new meaning to history teaching 
and learning. 


— 


X 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Audio-visual materials play a significant part in the teaching of history. 
These aids include use of maps, charts, historical films, graphs, time-friezes, 
chronological and genealogical tables, pictures of historical scenes, battle plans 
and exhibits of contemporary social and cultural life of the people. 

The basic characteristic of these materials is their quality of concreteness. 
They reinforce the spoken or written words with concrete images and thus provide 
rich perceptual experiences, which are the basis of learning. Audio-visual materials 
make learning more attractive and thus reduce the boredom of mere verbalism. 
Modern education emphasizes rich provision of concrete experiences in the 
curriculum. is 

History teaching offers a special problem. Here the child has to visualize 
historical phenomena, which took place many centuries ago. The past, which is 
shrouded in dim obscurity, is difficult to reconstruct and even the best of history 
teachers may not be able to represent it realistically by verbal descriptions. Teach- 
ing of history can become very effective by use of proper audio-visual aids. 
They help to make the past real and vivid. They are a distinct source of rousing 
the interest of the pupils and thus whet their appetite to know more and more. 

The kindling of curiosity accompanied by building of right mental pictures 
leads to the proper visualization of the past in its true perspective, with all the 
detail and colourfulness. They should be well chosen and appropriate. The 
history teacher should constantly bear in mind that the educational possibilities 
of various audio-visual aids will depend on their skilful improvisation, proper 
designing and intelligent use. 

It is very often seen that history teachers do not make use of audio-visual 


‘materials in the teaching of history. They merely resort to lecturing, which does 


not involve the students in the learning process. Its natural result is that the 
historical imagination of the pupils is not kindled and history teaching degenera- 
tes into a monotonous, dull and mechanical narration.. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that history teaching reduces itself into telling of mass of historical facts, 
half digested, faintly visualized, leaving no impact upon the pupils. If at times 
in some of the lessons the history teacher makes use of the audio-visual aids, 
their use is ineffective. They are in the form of an imposition and generally do 
not reinforce the effect of the text. 
For securing effectiveness of audio-visual aids in history it is necessary that : 
(i) Audio-visual aids should“neither be an imposition nor ornamental in 
nature. They should be intimately related to the text which they seek 
to relate. 
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(ii) They should secure proper impact. They should be full of details bringing 
vividness to historical phenomena. 


(iii) They should be accurate and present the reality faithfully and 
concretely. 

(iv) They should be appealing and interesting. They should fill the gaps in 
understanding. 

(v) The approach in exhibiting them should not be dogmatic. The time 
and the place of their display should depend upon the needs of the 
different lessons and the results that these are expected to yield. They 
may either be shown before a lesson is introduced or simultaneously 
when the lesson is developed or at the end by way of summation. 

Audio-visual materials can also help the teacher in developing his subject- 

matter and to cause effective learning of history. These aids help the students 
in the better understanding of the text, in reconstructing the past with greater 
vividness and eliminating the obscurity of time and distance. For example, a 
teacher may show the picture of Shivaji, where the soldiers fighting on the side 
of Shivaji are shown. The teacher by means of suitable questions may bring out 
the following inferences : 

(a) The personality of Shivaji. 

(b) The dress that the soldiers wore. 

(c) Weapons of attack. 

(d) Weapons of defence. 

(e) The instrument which announced the march of army. 


Pictures, Sketches, Diagrams, Cartoons and Posters 


Wherever possible, the teacher may while teaching show to the students 
historical pictures, sketches, diagrams, cartoons and posters. They represent 
reality very appositely enabling pupils to construct the past concretely and 
vividly. 

Pictures: Pictures may relate to historical incidents, scenes, buildings, 
stupas, paintings, temples and the like, e.g. pictures of Akbar, Shivaji or pictures 
showing the means of transport in India through the ages. 

Sketches : Directly or indirectly, sketches give an enormous amount of infor- 
mation in learning history. As against the picture, a sketch is an outline delinea- 
tion or presentation of something. Sketches highlight only the leading or chief 
features of an objective or scene. Sketches may be of buildings, courts, pyramids, 
chariots, ships, battle scenes, articles used by the people, etc. 

Diagrams, Cartoons and Posters: They also present historical data with 
the help of visual symbols. They may take the form of lines, triangles, rectangles 
or circles. They may be pictorial. These charts may relate to important per- 
sonalities and battles of Indian history, important administrative systems, 
comparisons and contrast of different institutions, movements etc., e g. the orga- 
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nization of different courts in different periods and the hierarchy or the orga- 
nizational pattern of administration at the central, provincial and local levels 
can be demonstrated by means of diagrams. 
The various results and enormous hardships caused by Industrial Revolution 
to women and children can be very well brought about by means of a cartoon. 
Battle Plans: Similarly, showing of battle plans may be very instructional to 
bring home to the students proper appreciation of the allignment of forces in 
battles which proved turning points in history, e.g. two plans of the Third Battle 
of Panipat, one showing the position of the Army at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and the other of the army at 2.30 p.m. The following details should be explicitly 
shown in the battle-plans: 
(i) the exact position of the two armies in the battle field at 10 o’clock in 
the morning ; 
(ii) the way in which Ahmed Shah Abdali stationed his forces and the 
specific advantage of this arrangement; 
(iii) the way in which the Marathas arranged their armies ; 
(iv) the failure of the Marathas in the battle field due to their miscalculated 
plans. é 
It will be therefore evident that much of what may not be possible for the 
students to visualize and to understand in its proper perspective may come out all 
too clearly when such a visual-aid is shown. 


Time-Friezes and Charts 


Charts in history are systematic arrangements of series of facts in attractive 
forms for purposes of comparison or summary. Whenever the teacher of history 
senses that there is lot of statistical data or other complicated facts and relation- 
ship, he must try to make use of the charts. The charts may be pictorial. 
The charts may be of the following types : 

Time-Charts : These develop a time sense among pupils helping them to 
comprehend and visualize the pageant of time and its relationships. They 
provide chronological framework within which events and developments may be 
recorded. For example, the important battles of the Indian history may be demons- 
trated by giving an analysis in this order: the name of the battle, the order in which 
it was fought, the parties involved, and the effects of that war, etc. 

These charts may be used to indicate the growth and development of certain 
movements, dynasties and policies. For example, these charts may show the 
expansion of Mughal rule, the development of Indian National Movement, and the 
main events of First and Second Great Wars in relation to chronology. 

Flow Charts : These charts present organizational elements and their 
functional relationship, e.g. the relationship between the executive, judicial and 
the legislative departments or the relationship between the central, provin- 
cial and the local administration of different rulers. This is done when there is 
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continuity and chain of historical events and sequence. While designing a chart, 
care must be taken to preserve a sense of order and sequence. 


Graphs 
The teacher may also bring to the classroom for teaching purposes certain 
historical graphs, for example, a graph showing the rise of Marathas to power. 

Such a graph will make evident and self-explanatory origin-and progression of diff- 

erent historical events e.g. (i) the year in which Shivaji assumed kingship; (ii) the 

extent of his dominion at the time of his death; (iii) the time and the place where 
the Marathas attempted to overpower the Mughal Emperor, and (iv) the extent of 
dominions at the time of the rise and the fall of the Empire. Comparisons of 
contemporary cultures or civilizations reached by different countries at a particular 
stage can also be drawn by means of graphs with distinct impression and appeal. 

There may be different types of graphs used in the teaching of history. 

1. Line graphs: They are represented with the help of simple lines verti- 

cally and horizontally drawn. 
2. Regressive time line: They start from the present, making important and 
familiar events the basis of comparison. 

Time line with the two axes: They represent historical events with the 
help of a graph having two axes one of which will be the 
time of happening. 

4. Histograms : They are the simplest form of graph. Here the effects of 

history are illustrated with the help of broad lines or 
narrow rectangle starting from the same base. Such a 
graph may relate to the rise and the fall of the Sikh power, 
the rise and fall of the British power in India, the growth 
of self-government in India, etc. 


io>) 


Maps 

In teaching of history, the relationship between time and space can be very 
effectively fostered by means of historical maps. These,maps will help the pupils to 
understand the exact contact of time and place. Whenever teacher needs to 
illustrate the content of history relating to topics in which history and geography 
interact e.g. exploration, discovery, colonization, extent of empire, military strategy, 
distribution of religion and languages, method of travel, production and resources 
etc., the maps are the best form of visual aid to be shown to the students. The 
maps which the teacher prepares and shows to the pupils should be both accurate 
and up-to-date and they must conform to expected standards. 


Use of Films and Filmstrips 

The use of films will primarily depend on the nature of the subject, and the 
situation which it will try to secure. This may by used : 

a) for motivation 
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b) for elaboration of points 
c) for review 
d) for revisional purposes. 
Care may be taken that the film is introduced with a brief and apt statement 


and the film must provide.a very faithful and vivid summary of what the students 
have to study. The film to be shown must be historically true. 


2 
EVALUATION IN HISTORY 


Evaluation in history, as in all subjects, is an integral part of its instructional 
programme. In fact no good instruction can be conceived without an appropriate 
in-built scheme of evaluation. Education is characterised as a process of change in 
the behaviour pattern brought about asa result of a series of learning experiences 
provided under suitable conditions. These changes, however, are not brought 
about haphazardly butin a planned manner and in desired directions. These 
directions are generally called instructional objectives. These objectives guide 
teachers in selecting appropriate learning experiences and also provide a sound 
basis for valid and reliable assessment. The whole process of change is a result of 
and continues to grow because of the interaction between the three important as- 
pects of an educational programme. 

1. Instructional objectives. 

2. Learning experiences provided to achieve these objectives. 

3. Evaluation of the achievement of objectives, 

There exists an inalienable three-fold relationship among objectives 
(ends), teaching procedures or learning experiences (means) and evaluation 
(evidence). 

Evaluation thus is an important aspect of any educational programme. 
Evaluation isa process through which the value of the students’ achievement is 
judged. It imeludes both measurement and value judgment. This process is a 
continuous one and is very comprehensive. It seeks to assess the growth of the 
student at all important stages. [t does not confine to the assessment of the achieve- 
ment of the student’s knowledge aspect only but takes into consideration the 
various areas of ehild growth, such as mental abilities like understanding and criti- 
cal thinking and characteristics of personality like attitudes and interests, etc. The 
process does notstop atthe stage of collecting the evidence and measuring the 
achievement but judges the value of the achievement, which in other words means 
not only ‘how much’ but also of “‘what quality” which is so vital to the proper 
development of the personality. It is through this “value judgment” that the 
teacher gives them direction to make use of the results for improving classroom 
instruction. The process is known as ‘‘feed back”. Evaluation thus ultimately 
leads to improvement of instruction. 

For the development of an effective evaluation programmes in history, the 
teacher must be acquainted with: 

i) the objectives of history in respect of the subject as a whole and of speci- 

fic units. 

ii) the relationship between objective instruction and evaluation. 
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iii) the varied’ purposes of evaluation i.e. diagnosis, guidance, grading, 
classification, etc. 
iv) the elementary theory and practice of measurement. 
v) the techniques and tools of evaluation—their preparation and uses. 
vi) the follow-up procedure to utilize the ‘feed back’ in the classroom. 


The above discussion leads us to conclude that formulation of the objectives 
of teaching history at a particular stage of education is the foremost task. Every- 
thing that a teacher does must be based upon the kind of behaviour he wishes to 
_result from his teaching. Even in planning a lesson he has to ask himself ‘what 
behaviour changes can I bring about through this lesson” or “what are my specific 
purposes?” The answer to such questions constitutes his educational goals or 
objectives. Both for good teaching and evaluation itis necessary to have objectives 
or outcomes (changes) identified and defined in clear cut terms. Teaching provides 
the opportunities for the pupil to achieve the objectives laid down and evaluation 
seeks to determine to what degree these objectives are being achieved. The follow- 
ing are some of the major objectives of teaching history at the secondary level : 

1. To interpret the past in order to understand the present for intelligent 

and better living. 

2. To foster a spirit of healthy patriotism. 

3. To acquire a systematic knowledge of our national culture, both its points 

of strength and weakness. 

4. To foster in pupils a sense of international understanding. 

5. To understand the interaction of various forces and factors as causes in 

the evolution of human society. 

6. To understand the trends and movements towards unity in the midst of 

diversity. 

7. To understand the continuity and the process of change of human society. 

8. To study and appreciate that history is a study of both good and evil; to 

help pupils to develop an insight and proper appraisal of historical 
personalities. 

9. To help pupils to form attitudes conducive to the discharge of the obli- 

gations of citizenship. 
10. To acquaint pupils with the tools with which the historian works. 


The teaching of history should also aim at developing some abilities in 
pupils: 

1. To foster critical thinking involving proper interpretation of historical 
facts. E 

2. To evaluate historical data and draw inference by sifting and weighing 
evidence. - 

3. To develop a sense of historical time. _ 

4. To develop historical imagination. 
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5. To develop the skill of using, interpreting and preparing aids (maps, 
charts and diagrams). 
6. To help pupils to develop reading skills, to make use of reference mate- 
rials and to make notes. i 
The next important step for the history teacher for developing proper evalu- 
ation procedures would be to analyse and spell out each objective in terms of 
specific behaviours that may be expected to be achieved through the learning 
experiences provided in the classroom while teaching history. The spelling out of 
objectives means converting stated objectives in terms of statements of the way a 
child should think, feel and act as a result of the experiences provided. This type 
of spelling out work be done by all teachers before they start teaching or evaluating. 
Following are some examples of spelt out specifications of a few important 
objectives of teaching history at the secondary stage. ; 


Instructional Objectives in History for Secondary Stage 
1.0 KNOWLEDGE 


The pupil acquires knowledge (information) of terms, concepts, facts, events, 
symbols. ideas, conventions, problems, trends, personalities, chronology 
and generalizations. etc.. related to the study of history. 


Specifications 
The pupil 
1.] recalls facts. terms, concepts, events, etc. 
12 recognises facts, terms, concepts, events, etc. > 
1.3 shows information on maps, charts, diagrams, etc. 
1.4 reads information presented in various forms. 


2.0 UNDERSTANDING 


The pupil develops understanding of terms, facts, principal events, trends, 
etc. related to the study of history. 


Specifications 
The pupal - 
Prsll classifies facts. ewents, terms, and concepts, etc. 


Pyeed illustrates ewents_ trends, etc. by citing examples, 

23 compares anc contrasts the events, trends and concepts, etc. 

2.4 explains <Vents. terms and concepts, cause, and effects, trends, etc. 

Des discriminates between the significantand insignificant, important and less 
important causes, effects, events, etc. 

2.6 identifies relationship between cause and effect, means and ede. etc, 
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237 arranges facts, trends, etc. in a particular known order. 
2.8 detects errors in the statement and rectifies it, 
2.9 summarises, 
2.10 interprets the maps, charts etc. and extracts from the sources of history. 
3.0 CRITICAL THINKING 
The pupil develops critical thinking. 
Specifications 
The pupil : 
3.1 identifies the problem, 
3.2 analyses the problem, 
3.3 collects evidence, 
3.4 Sifts evidence, facts and opinion, 
3.5 selects relevant evidences and facts and weighs them, 
3.6 establishes relationship and marshals facts, 
3.7 draws conclusions, 
3.8 advances arguments in support of his contention, 
3.9 verifies the inferences. 
4.0 PRACTICAL SKILLS 
The pupil develops practical skills helpful in the study and understanding of 
historical facts. 
Specifications 
. The pupil : 
4.1 draws historical maps, charts, diagrams, etc. 
4.2 prepares models, tools, etc. 
5.0 INTERESTS 
The pupil develops interest in the study of history. 
Specifications 
The pupil on his own: 
5.1 collects coins and other historical materials, 
5.2 prepares illustrative material aids, 
5.3 participates in historical dramas and mock sessions of historical events, 
5.4 visits places of historical interest, archaeological sites, museums and archives, 
5.5 reads historical documents, maps and charts, 
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5.6 writes articles on historical] and other related topics. 


6.0 | ATTITUDES £ 
The pupil develops healthy social attitudes. 


Specifications 
The pupil - 

6.1 possesses the sense of patriotism, 

6.2 shows respect towards other people’s opinions, ideas, beliefs and ways of 
life, 

6.3 reads about other faiths and religions, 

6.4 establishes friendship with pupils of other communities and faiths, 

6.5 practises the spirit of noble ideals, 

6.6 co-operates with others in the social and civic activities, 

6.7 appreciates cultural variations, 

6.8 appreciates contributions made by various countries, 

6.9 appreciates the interdependence of nations and peoples, 

6.10 appreciates the need for settling disputes among nations in a peaceful manner 
through world organisations like the U.N.O. 

6.11 believes im the equality of men irrespective of caste, religion and colour. _ 

For teaching purpose the total course in history is sub-divided in units or 

topics. The next step for proper teaching and evaluating should be to formulate 
specific objectives for each unit or topic. These objectives are more concrete 
both in terms of modification of the behaviour and the content aspect. It may be 
noted here thateach objective has two specifications—content specification and 
- competence specification. The expected behavioural change may be termed as compe- 
tence specication andt he content part through which changes are to be brought 
about may be termed as content specification. These specific objectives then become 
guidelines to the teacher to develop suitable learning experiences. In doing so the 
teacher takes the belp of textbook, audio-visual aids, methods and techniques and 
other activities. It is through them that the teacher creates learning situations for 
the development of stipulated objectives. During this process teacher has also to 
evaluate Contimmously to see whether the objectives are being achieved or not. 
This evaleation cam be done through written and oral questions and by other 
techniques <¢. observation, interview, various types of records. A written test 
in the form of a wnit test can also be given after the completion of the unit. The 
following poimts are to be taken into consideration by the teacher to make the 
evaluation programme effective. 

1- Eyalwation should aim at testing the degree to which the objectives of 
teaching the subject have been achieved. This will mean reducing the 
emphasis on the test of memory, but testing higher abilities like under- 
standing and critical thinking, etc. 
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2. The scheme of evaluation should also ensure an effective coverage of the 
syllabus through giving weightage to different areas of content. 

3. As all abilities cannot be successfully tested through one single form of 
questions, it is necessary that in a programme of evaluation different 
forms of questions may be used. The teacher, however, should choose 
the form very judiciously. | 

4. The plan of evaluation should make conscious effort for eliminating the 
role of subjectivity in setting the question papers, answering the ques- 
tions and assessing the questions. This can be achieved through prepar- 
ing acompreheasive plan for setting question paper in advance and 
sticking to it. 

Evaluation programme so conceived will help improve : (i) the measurement 
value of examination through making assessment very exact, and (ii) the pedagogical 
value of examination through exerting desirable influences for the improvement of 
the entire learning process. : 

The unit tests referred to above are very useful tests tools in the hands of the 
teacher. A unit test is an informal test generally prepared by the teacher himself. 
It is meant for a class period of 40 or 45 minutes. Teacher is free to plan it ina 
way he thinks best to suit his needs and requirements. The teacher should 
develop the competence of preparing unit tests. These tests can mainly be used 
for the following purposes : 

(i) For diagnosis of the weakness of the student achievement 

The results of the tests may help identify individuals or groups who are not 
up to the mark in the achievement of the objectives. The results can also help in 
locating the areas of weakness. Further diagnostic testing may help locate the main 
cause of the weakness. The teacher can adopt remedial measures for the individual 
or the group to facilitate further learning. 

(ii) For prognosis 

The resultsof the tests can also help teacher in locating certain areas of 
achievement where better achievement by the students is possible. The teacher can 
give special attention to these individuals or groups to’ help achieve excellence in 
those particular areas. 

(iii) For teacher’s guidance 

The results can also help in discovering the strong and weak points of his 
methods. They can be sources of guidance to the teacher either to modify the 
methods if found necessary or to develop confidence in his methods if he is 
successful. 

(iv) For motivating the students 

The results of the achievement can work. as motivating factor for further 
learning. High achievers get encouragement while poor achievers may try to come 
up to the level of the achievement of their colleagues. 
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(v) A teaching device 

Various questions of the unit tests can be used asa good teaching device. 
Answers to some particular questions may reveal that many of the students of a 
class are confused about the correct answer. These questions may be discussed in 
the classroom groups of such student as have given different answers and they may 
be asked to put forth arguments in favour of their answers. Students may be 
encouraged to arrive at the correct answer after a discussion where teacher can also 
give his own opinion. : 

Such other situations may be thought of by the teacher and good use may be 
made of the questions in the unit test. 

Question papers to be given at the end of the term or a session are prepared 
in more elaborate manner than the unit tests though the principles of sampling, 
elimination of subjectivity, etc. are the same. . 

Development of some positive attitudes and interests is very important 
objective of teaching history. The teacher through the activities undertaken in 
the classrooms tries that positive interests and attitudes are inculcated in the stu- 
dents. He, however, is not able to assess the achievement of these objectives in a 
formal way as written tests do not help much in this situation. Teacher has to 
observe continuously the behaviour of the students. For this he may prepare a 
check list in advance where he can list down the expected behaviours. 


Objective-based Sample Questions 

In the following pages are some samples of objective-based questions on some 
topics in Indian history. They are selected randomly to illustrate the variety 
and to provide help to the history teachers to frame their own questions for day 
to day classroom use. 


Sample (Objective-based) Questions 


A. Maltiple Choices Questions 


1. 


pam> 


Objective—Knowledge 
Which one of the following could be regarded as the pioneer of Bhakti move- 
ment in the Punjab ? 


A. Kabir 

B, Chaitanya 
C. Mira Bai 
D. Nanak 


Objective—Knowledge 

Babar won the first battle of Panipat because he had : 
A. a larger army than that of Ibrahim Lodi 

B. timely help from other rulers of Afghanistan 

C. adopted better methods of warfare 

D. the support of some rulers of India 


Objective—Understanding 

Akbar declared himself Imam-i-Adil with a view to : 

A. improving social relations between the Muslims and non-Muslims 
B. enabling him to propagate Din-i-Ilahi 

C. increasing the prestige of Mughal Court among Muslim kingdoms 
D. checking the conflicts between various sects of Islam. 


Objective— Understanding 

Which one of the following statements is not true of the Sultans of Delhi 

during the Sultanate period? 

A. They enjoyed immunity from law as a prerogative according to Shariat. 

B. They enjoyed supreme command of the armed forces by virtue of their 
position. 

C. Defending the faith was their religious duty. 

D. Dispensing justice was one of their main functions. 


Objective— Understanding 

The one thing generally common to both Sufi saints and Hindu saints of 
Bhakti movement was 

the spirit of service to humanity 

the active participation in proselytising activities. 

a desire to show the superidrity of one’s religion. 

Eagerness to get patronage of the ruler. 
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6. 


Objective— Critical Thinking 

Which one of the following statements goes to prove best that Akbar respected 
all religions ? 

A. He resisted the interference of the Ulemas in the affairs of the state. 

B. He advocated Din-i-Illahi—a new set of beliefs. 

C. He had courtiers from different religions. 

D. There was no religious persecution during his reign. 


B. Short Answer Questions 


Answer to these questions may vary from one word to 50 words. (Maximum 


number of words beyond which the answer should not exceed may be pointed out 
in the instructions.) 


l. 
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10. 


Name the officials who were in charge of propaganda of religion during 
Asoka’s time. (Knowledge) 
Mention the names of two foreign countries with which India had trade 
conmpections during Asoka’s time. (Knowledge) 
Why did Asoka get his inscriptions written in Pali. (Knowledge) 
Gove reasons why the provincial governors enjoyed almost complete autonomy 
im the provinces during Sultanate period. ' (Understanding) 
“Sultan was first among the equals’. Name any two Sultans who believed in) 
this theory and name any other two who rejected this theory. 
Naat two outstanding actions, which single out Tipu from many of his con- 
temmporarics. (Understanding) 
Pomt out the difference between the penel system of Harsha and that of 
Chandra Gupta. (Understanding 
Wet can be the best argument on the basis of which it can be said that . 
mature of the state during Sultanate period was theocratic ? (Understanding) 
~Hersha combines in himself some of the attributes and characteristics of 
beth Semudra Gupta and Asoka’”’. Discuss. (Critical Thinking) 
(Seven below are some important characteristics of a period i in Indian history. 

A Acentralised government. 

B Highly developed fresco paintings. 

Cc. Literature at its best. 
Te wick period of ancient history would you assign them and why ? 

(Critical Thinking) 


C. Exeey Questions 


1. 


Sendents may be asked to write in 300—500 words the answer of essay 
@wesens. Teacher may assign marks on organization and presentation, etc. 
Assess Toe measures adopted by Wellesly to consolidate the British Empire. 
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1. In the outline map of India 
i) indicate the route of Alexander’s invasion’in India and his backward 
journey. 

ii) indicate the territories of (a) Ashoka (b) Akbar. 

iii) draw a time line 1 cm=1 year and indicate on it the following events. i 
| a) Accession to throne of Akbar. ms 
b) Second battle of Panipat. « 
c) Annexation of Gujarat by Akbar. : 

i d) Declaring himself as Imam-i-Adil. 

| e) Founding the Din-i-Iahi by Akbar. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
D. Question on Skill 
| 
| 
| 


